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Progress 





Gained 


Through Service 


Dealers increased their purchases from 
Firestone 69% in 1925. Because Fire- 
stone Dealers gave the public a better 
and more economical tire in the Full- 
Size Balloon, pioneered by Firestone— 
Balloon sales increased at a rapid rate 
in 1925. Likewise, sales of Firestone 
truck and bus pneumatics showed big 
gains. Firestone total sales for 1925 
were $125,000,000. 


By assisting dealers in standardizing 
Balloon sizes, Firestone helped lower 
manufacturing and distribution costs. 
144 factory branches, depots and ware- 
houses, located in every state, gave 
Firestone Dealers quick sources of 


supply. 


When the public demanded the 
quality that only special processes like 
Gum-Dipping could produce, Fire- 
stone Dealers were able to give tire 
buyers highest value — regardless of 
the price of crude rubber. 


Thousands of dealers handled the 
Firestone line exclusively in 1925, 
every one organized to give service of 
the Firestone standard. Rated high in 
their communities, they are capable 
advisers— experienced in the knowl- 
edge that maintains the Firestone 
pledge of Most Miles per Dollar. 


Firestone Dealer tire sales in 1926 will 
exceed 1925 by a wide margin. Bal- 
loon replacement business will be 
greater than ever, due to the tire 
demands from 18,700,000 cars now 
in use. Truck and bus tire needs for 
1926 will show a substantial increase 
over 1925. 


1926 buyers will be more exacting 
than ever. High rubber cost means 
that customers will look for greater 
quality. Dealers must select the right 
line of tires and concentrate on better 
service to owners. 


Firestone plans the greatest tire pro- 
duction in its 25 years of progress— 
maintaining that ideal of service that 
is the foundation for Firestone Dealer 
success—and carrying out the dealer 
sales co-operation plan of factory- 
trained dealers and representatives, 
hundreds of whom came to Akron 
in 1925 to study Firestone methods. 


Firestone Dealers enter the new 
year ready to meet every problem to 
serve the car owner better—men who 
realize their responsibility to give you 
full value by assuring you — Most 
Miles per Dollar. 


g Firestone 
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You may be slipping, too— 


ill 








and you may 


not know it 


al- 
be 
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“I have been slipping,” he ex- 
claimed. “For some months I have 
been conscious of it. Conditions 
have changed in business since I 
began; problems come up that 
need something more than merely 
rule-of-thumb experience. I’ve 
got to have someone helping me 
here, and the easiest way to get 


him apart from his competitors, to 
make the men higher up take a 
new interest in him. The Institute 
can help that man. 


3. The man who has 


your time. Fill in your name be- 
low; your copy will come by mail, 
without the slightest obligation, 
at once. 





stayed in the same position 
and sees no future. He may 
have had petty routine in- 
creases, but he has slipped. 


ALEXANDER 


HAMILTON 
482 Astor Place 


INSTITUTE 
New York City 





Send me at once the booklet, “Forging Ahead in 
Business,”” which I may keep without obligation. 


Signature...... 
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In Australia: 11C Castlereagh St., Sydney In Canada: C. P. R. Building, Toronto 
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Do You Know the | 


Leading Market 
For 
Real Estate Bonds? 


It is the Bradermann Open Market. Here you can 
quickly buy First Mortgage Real Estate Bonds of 
practically any house that you prefer. These bonds 
are identically the same as those you have been 
accustomed to buy elsewhere. 

























Cheaper Prices 
— Improved Security 


Prices are lower, yields higher, and often buildings 
| have been completed—thus assuring better security. 
You can sell Real Estate Bonds through us as readily 
as you can buy. Immediate cash. No commission. 
It will pay you to learn about our service. Send for 
booklet: 


“Finding a Market for 


Your Real Estate Bonds’’ 
And “Guide to Real Estate Bond Prices’’ 


em Ae ae tent MAIL COUPON TODAY -- —— — - 


M-W. BRADERMANN Co. 


Incorporated 
Under::riters of Municipal Bonds. Dealers in Public 
Utility, Railroad, Foreign and Industrial Bonds. 


60 Broadwey' Tel. Hanover 7044 New York 
Without cost or obligation on my part, please send 


me booklet describing your service; also current offer- 
ing list showin your prices. 
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Low~cost Transportation 
Star @ Cars 


Do Time Payments Raise Prices? 


Now and then we read some vigorous attack on the time payment 
system, charging it with increasing the costs of living on account 
of the financing charges. 


Superficially this appears to be true, while in fact the exact opposite 
is true. | 


Retail prices of goods are based on the costs of the material and 
labor plus production overhead, wholesale and retail selling costs 
and the normal wholesale and retail profit margins. 


Of all these essential cost factors the only ones that can be mate- 
rially reduced are overhead and sales costs. 


Reduction of overhead costs is obtained mostly through increased 
volume. 


Reduction of sales costs is obtained mostly by decreasing sales 
resistance. 


The chief sales resistance for any article is the difficulty on the 
part of the buyer in finding the money. Financing facilities make 
it easier for him to buy; hence reduce sales resistance and there- 
fore selling cost. 


They also greatly enlarge the market by making it possible for 
thousands to buy who could not otherwise do so. This increase in 
volume cuts production costs and overhead. 


The result of these economies is that the retail price is made less, 
when financing costs are added, than it would be on a cash basis. 


These arguments apply with particular force to the automobile 
business. 


Low price comes from volume and low sales costs. 


Financing facilities permit both; hence a good car can be sold with 
financing charges for around $600 that might otherwise cost on a 
cash basis around $1,000. 


STAR FOUR STAR SIX 
COM. CHASSIS $425 COUPSTER $610 CHASSIS $620 COUPE $820 
ROADSTER $525 COACH $695 TOURING $695 COACH $880 
TOURING $525 SEDAN $795 COUPSTER $745 LANDAU SEDAN $975 


Prices f. 0. b. Lansing 


DURANT MOTORS: INC°* 


250 West 57th Street, New York 


Dealers and Service Stations throughout the United States and Canada 
PLANTS: ELIZABETH, N. J- LANSING, MICH. OAKLAND, CAL. TORONTO, ONT. 
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Pulp and Paper— 
from Sweden 


Sweden, with abundant softwoods and a 
highly developed pulp and paper industry, 
exports $70,000,000 worth of paper and wood 
pulp yearly. Much of it goes to make Amer- 
ican magazines—American newspapers. 


j There is only one direct means of swift com- 
RADIOGRAMS | munication with Sweden:—Radiogramse To 


go direct to: . 
be sure of it mark your messages 
SWEDEN 


ITALY 


6... 49 
ENGLAND € } ) e a 
FRANCE q a 
POLAND m 
GERMANY 


NORWAY In New York, Boston or Washington, phone for an 


ARGENTINA RCA messenger for speedy Radiogram service. 
HAWAII, JAPAN 


and theDUTCH 
EAST INDIES 





In other cities file Radiograms to Europe and South 
America at any Postal Telegraph offices; to Japan, 
Hawaii and the Dutch East Indies at any Western 
3 Union office. 








Send Today for Radiogram Rate Sheet 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


RCA OFFICES IN THE FOLLOWING CITIES 
NEW YORK CITY 
oe STEELE TTT, Hanover 1811 7050 
ee Beekman 8220 PRE OOOS . occ ic escicecscond Columbus 4311 
126 Franklin Street ...............2-- Walker 4891 19 West 44th Street ............ Murray Hill 4996 
264 Fifth Avenue, Madison Square 6780 
SAN FRANCISCO, 28 Geary Street, Garfield 4200 
WASHINGTON, D. C., 1112 Connecticut ptr Main 7400 
HONOLULU, T. H., 923 Fort Street 


25 East 17th Street.............. Stuyvesant 
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Forbes 
Foyer 


An “Ace” Fills 
a Straight-Eight 


HEN “Eddie” 
W Rickenbacker had 
everything tuned 


up to take off with a car 
of his own design, did he 
climb into the “ship” and 
go it blind, in reckless, 
dare-devil fashion?” 

He did not. He had had 
much experience in the 
automobile business before 
his war flying exploits 
made him a popular hero. 
At 18 he was an “experi- 
mental engineer” in the 
employ of a regularly es- 
tablished automobile manu- 
facturer. 


Everybody knows “Rick” 
the racer; but very few 
know that he changed 
from the selling to the rac- 
ing end of the game be- 
cause he reasoned that 
speeding over the road in 
a car of which he was mas- 
ter was less likely to re- 
sult in disaster than the 
fast “entertainment” pace 
then being hit up by motor 
salesmen. 

“Eddie” Eliminates 
The Guesswork 

When “Eddie” was ready 
to turn out a car under his 
own name, he first had an- 
other try at the selling 
game with a new car then 
meeting only an indifferent 
acceptance. He went out 
to the Pacific Coast to sell 
this car—which was in the 
price field he planned to 
invade — and in eight 
months he built up an or- 
ganization of twenty-seven 
dealers and sold close to 
700 cars. And that was in 
1921! 


Returning to Detroit, he 
saw a news item that the 
Kansas City Reserve Bank 
had refused to rediscount 
automobile paper. He 
went to Kansas City to get 
the facts. The facts con- 
vinced him of the wisdom 
of waiting. 

He waited, and now he’s 


filling orders for straight- 
COICADO ............0... 10 So. La Salle Street PHILADELPHIA............ The Bo ; ae a 
BOSTON ggecseecenes 109 aa Sueet CLEVELAND. 00200000000. 1509 St Clair Ave. eights. Read it in an 
iwswen.ceeead ew eans Ban TTS ERC EET: ri d + 
BALTIMORE.............. Gay @ Pratt Streets = ”=|S GALVESTON |... 111777” Scheme early issue of Forses. 
NORFOLK, VA...) 220 Brewer Street LOS ANGELES... 453So. Spring Street 
oe 
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Ice Every Day 


" Kelvi 


Inator 


The Zone of 
Kelvination 





The Zone of Kelvination is a zone of 
temperature that lies below 50°, 
which Kelvinator maintains all the 
time. This is much colder and more 
constant than the temperature ice 
maintains. 

Kelvinator chills the refrigerator elec- 
trically. The annoyance of ice and 
ice delivery can be forgotten. 





Fits any Refrigerator 


Kelvinator can be installed inany good 
refrigerator. It requires but a short 
time to make the installation and the 
necessary electric connection, and 
from that time on you simply forget it. 


The Kelvin-et 
$250 f.0.b. Detroit 
The Kelvin-et is a compact refriger- 
ating unit for small homes and apart- 
ments, priced at $250 f.0.b. Detroit. 
Kelvinator 
Ice Cream Cabinets 
are made in sizes for every retail 
business. The Kelvinator air-cooled 


principle makes installation simple 
and economical. 







—just once 


Refrigeration that lasts. Complete 
freedom from the care and atten- 
tion demanded by ice. A colder 
refrigerator—chilled with dry, 
frosty air—that stays cold. 


Kelvinator promises you year 
after year of this care-free re- 
frigeration, and supports its 
promise with proof that proves. 
For, remember this: 


Kelvinator is the oldest system 
of electric refrigeration for the 
home, and has been a success for 
years. Kelvinator has proved its 
permanence. Installations made 


long before any other system was 
even on the market are still in 
perfect condition. 


When you buy electric refrigera- 
tion you have a right to expect 
long continuing service. The suc- 
cessful years behind Kelvinator 
are a guarantee that Kelvinator 
will give this permanence. 


Any Kelvinator dealer will come 
to your home, look over your re- 
frigerator, and give you complete 
information about electrifying it. 
Consult the man in your city, or 
write for literature, 


KELviINATOR CorporaATION, 2035 West Fort Street, Derroir, MICHIGAN 
Kelvinator of Canada, Ltd., 511 West Pitt Street, Windsor 


T he Domestic 






Electric 


Oldest Refrigeration 


8 
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Studebaker Standard Six Duplex-Roadster 


$1125 


Freight and war tax extra 


One-Profit Studebakers 


Enable salesmen of the Long-Bell Lumber Company to travel 
for as little as 5 cents per mile 


HE Long-Bell Lumber Company of Kansas 

City is another of the many national concerns 
which have proved that it pays to supply salesmen 
with One-Profit Studebakers. 


Ten Studebaker cars are being used by this 
company’s representatives. Two have traveled 
over 27,000 miles, while the average mileage of 
the ten is 11,720 miles. Cost records covering 
gasoline, oil, tires, repairs, garage rent, cleaning, 
insurance, and license, show that the average op- 
erating expense is as low as $.0542 per mile. 


More profitable in the long run 


This is fresh proof that the 6-cylinder Stude- 
baker car can be operated for practically the same 
cost as the ordinary 4-cylinder car which averages 
from 53% to 6 cents per mile. 


Experience proves further that the slightly 
higher first cost of Studebaker equipment is coun- 
ter-balanced by superior performance and years’ 
longer service resulting in much lower deprecia- 
tion. 


Thus, the One-Profit Studebaker is. actually 
more profitable in the long run. In addition its 
much finer appearance creates prestige. And its 
greater power, greater comfort, and greater de- 
pendability enable the salesman to cover more 
territory and produce more business. 





STUDEBAKER CARS COST 
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Entirely new-type open car 

The Studebaker Standard Six Duplex-Roadster, 
illustrated above, has many practical advantages 
as a cat for salesmen. Within its steel-framed top 
are concealed the famous Duplex roller side en- 
closures which banish curtain trouble and give 
protection from rain or storm in 30 seconds. It 
has 18 cubic feet of water-tight, dust and dirt- 
proof storage space under its rear deck for sam- 
ples, advertising matter and personal baggage. 

The engine, according to the rating of the So- 
ciety of Automotive Engineers, is the most pow- 
erful in any roadster of its size and price. 

Other conveniences include an 8-day clock, 
gasoline gauge on dash, automatic windshield 
cleaner, rear-vision mirror, stop light, spare tire 
lock and a coincidental lock to ignition and steer- 
ing wheel. 


A better car at a lower price 
Like every Studebaker, this Standard Six Duplex- 
Roadster is Unit-Built on the One-Profit basis. 
All its vital parts are built in Studebaker plants. 
As a result Studebaker saves the profits of outside 
parts suppliers and is able to offer a finer quality 
cat at a One-Profit price—a car that is Unit-Built 
to give scores of thousands of miles of excess 
transportation, greater riding comfort, lower up- 
keep, and, finally, higher resale value. 


LESS IN THE LONG 
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The Good Promise of the Year 
Remains Unchanged 


HE ONLY blot on what 
Chauncey M. Depew recent- 
ly called the “non-partisan 
age of co-operation” in America is 
the coal strike. With this one ex- 
ception,- labor and capital are, in 
the main, pulling together. Lively 
hopes of settlement have several 
times been disappointed, and the 
shortage of anthracite has grown 
so troublesome as to affect indus- 
trial operations, indirectly, through 
higher prices for bituminous coal 
and coke. 

On this point the “Iron Trade 
Review” recently said: “Opera- 
tions are beginning to show the 
halting effect of excessive coke 
prices brought about by outside 
demands occasioned by the coal 
strike.” 

While the hard coal tie-up is 
not a serious menace to national 
business, it has now reached a point 
where all bets are off and guesses 
range between an overnight set- 
tlement and a protracted, bitter, 
and dangerous. struggle. For 
these reasons an early agreement 
would very likely have a_ pro- 
nouncedly favorable effect upon 
business and financial sentiment. 

Business, which acquired an in- 
ternational slant during the war, 
will probably sense in the passing 








By J. G. Donley 


by the Senate of the resolution 
consenting to our adherence to the 
World Court—with, of course, im- 
portant reservations—a step sec- 
ond only to Locarno in advancing 
the brotherhood of nations. 

Perhaps the liveliest expectation 
of good things to come centers 
now upon the tax reduction meas- 
ure. Opposition there will be 
irom the irreconcilables, just as 
there has already been a more con- 
structive type of opposition from 
those who feared that cuts would 
go deeper than the health of the 
Treasury would permit; but the 
probabilities seem to favor an 
early passage of the Administra- 
tion bill—in reality a non-partisan 
measure. Although the security 
markets have to a certain extent 
discounted tax reduction, its con- 
summation is yet to be followed by 
the turning into channels of private 
business of the more than $300,- 
000,000 which formerly was paid to 
tax collectors. It may or may not 
have been adequately discounted; 
for, although 2 and 2 make 4, they 
also “make” 22. 

The new year has so far brought 
few, if any, developments upon 
which to hang meaningful com- 
ment. It is, however, significant 
that oil production continues to 
show persistent declines from 
week to week. Since peak produc- 
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tion for 1925 was reached last 
May, there has been a falling off 
of more than 400,000 barrels in 
average daily production in the 
United States. Higher prices for 
crude oil and for all the products 
of petroleum will probably result. 

It is also significant that, al- 
though the Department of Com- 
merce recently found an alarming 
situation as to forward supplies in 
the world rubber markets, prices 
of crude rubber have dropped 
some 40 cents a pound since the 
predicted shortage of two or 
three years hence received its 
greatest publicity. Rubber buyers 
who stocked at high prices are now 
beginning to listen to importing 
firms who have all along main- 
tained that “unexpected” accumu- 
lations and sources of supply were 
logically to be expected as a result 
of high prices. Evidently rubber 
is not immune to the operation ot 
the law of supply and demand. 

Cotton and grain prices have be- 
come more or less stabilized, pend- 
ing new crop developments, and 
the indices of manufacturing, 
transportation, and merchandis- 
ing activities are such as to lead 
one to conclude with regard to 
general business that —in the 
words of a steel trade review— 
“the good promise of the year 
remains unchanged.” 


































You can read the 
watermark in a 
sheet of paper by 
holding it to the 
light. 








THE GRADE 
The Grade Chart indicates 
quality position of each of the 
grades. These cover 
paper need. : : 
The 





the Spe 





EAGLE-A 






Eagle-A COUPON BOND is recognized as The 
other grades are all shown in price and costes felation to 
it—represented by the shaded line [Z4@MM). The white 
portion { (———) J indicates the relative sacrifice in quality 
factors [Appearance, Long Life, Printing Qualities, and 
Probable Handling}. oe 
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SPECIFICATION CHART 
06 BOND Parer Uses 









The Controlling Factors in the use of all © « 
a Bond ie t 
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HIRE PAPER as you hire men 


-put it to work ON THE RIGHT JOB. 


No misuse is made of a high grade 
salesman—he is not put to work licking 
postage stamps! No misuse is made of 
an office boy — he is not put to work 
on the road! 


You also Aire paper to serve a pur- 
pose. Make it serve that purpose. There 
is no need to use an inferior grade of 
paper where a better grade is needed— 
that is a sacrifice in purpose! There is 
no need to use a better grade of paper 
than the purpose requires — that is a 
waste of money! 


The Specification, Chart and the Nine 
Grades of Eagle-A Bond Papers pre- 
vent this misuse of paper! 


TheChart lists the uses for bond papers. 
It classifies these uses according to their 
purpose, It indicates a choice of one or 


ese 
MARK OF 
QUALITY - STANDARDS 





This watermark identifies Eagle-A Bonds 


more grades of paper for each use. It 
automatically selects “the right paper 
for the purpose”, It makes experienced 
paper buyers of those who use bond 
paper. 


The Nine Grades of Eagle-A Bond Pa- 
pers serve every business requirement 
for correspondence, reference, record 
and report. Volume production and dis- 
tribution are the buyer’s assurance of 
“the right price” for each of these Nine 
Grades of Eagle-A Bond Papers. 

May we send you, three paper buying 

guides — The Chart,—a booklet ‘‘The 


Correct Use of Bond Papers’’ and sam- 
ple Portfolio of Eagle-A Bond Papers? 


AMERICAN-WRITING-PAPER: COMPANY 
Makers of Eagle-A Writing, Printing, 
Specialty and Industrial Papers 
olyoke, Massachusetts 


AGLE-A 


Business 


PAPERS 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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Management That Has Made Millions 


How General Falk Converted 
Bankruptcy Into Profits 


Appointed Receiver for Allis-Chalmer s in 1912, He Lifted the Company Out 
of Bankruptcy Within a Year—Remaining as President, He Ran 
Profits Above Million Mark in First Year—How He Secured 
Co-operation and Won Lasting Loyalty 


hand, thrift is defined as “care 

and wisdom in the management 

of one’s resources.” The definition 

will do nicely. Please bear it in mind 

a moment while I relate a significant 
chain of circumstances. 

In 1901 a bankers’ con- 

solidation brought  to- 


l THE dictionary nearest to 


By Neil M. Clark 


000; and in no subsequent year have 
they dropped under $1,000,000, while 
in some years they have exceeded 
$4,000,000, and the average has been 
well above $2,000,000. , 

Care and wisdom in the manage- 
ment of one’s resources—you will 


in itself is well worth inquiring into. 
First, the man himself. Many a 
fine record is hidden in the small 
type of “Who’s Who,” and perhaps 
the best way to bring before you the 
career of General Falk is to quote a 
few terse, fact-packed phrases from 
that big book. It says of 





gether in one corporation, 
with headquarters at 
Milwaukee, five all 
and singly successfu 
manufacturing compan- 
ies. It was believed the 
combination was econom- 
ically justified and po- 
tentially very profitable. 
That this was correct 
was proved by events 
taking place considerably 
later. But in the mean- 
time, years passed and 
the new _ corporation 
proved anything but a 
satisfactory § dividend- 
producer. Indeed, pros- 
perity seemed to recede 
steadily. At last, in 1912, 

a receivership became 
necessary. 

As everybody knows, 
there are receivers—and 
receivers. In this case, 

a man in a thousand was 
chosen. His hand did 
not fall heavily upon af- 








him, in part: 

Identified with financial 
interests of Falk family 
since beginning of active 
career, now v.-p. The 
Faik Co, mfrs. steel 
castings, etc.; apptd. re- 
ceiver Allis - Chalmers 
Co., machinery, 1912, and 
pres. reorganized  co., 
1913-; dir. First Wiscon- 
sin Company, First Wis- 


consin National Bank, 
First Wisconsin Trust 
Co., Wisconsin  Tele- 


phone Company, Milwau- 
kee Mechanics’ Ins. Co., 
Pres. Pub. Safety Commn., 
Milwaukee; mem. bd. 
Fire and Police Commn.; 
regent Marquette U. 
Commd. adj. 4th Battal- 
ion, Wis. N. G. Mar., 
1886....apptd. chief q.- 
m. 3rd Army Corps, U. S. 
Army, Oct., 1898, services 
Cuba and Porto Rico 
....commd. col. comdg. 
1st Reg. Inf., Wis. N. G., 
June, 1899. ... retired with 
rank of brig.-gen., Jan., 
| oe Dir. Mchts.’ and 
Mfrs.’ Assn. of Milwau- 
kee (pres. 1909-12), Wis. 








fairs when he _ took 
charge, yet within a year 
the corporation’s troubles 
had been diagnosed and 
doctored so ‘favorably 
that the receivership was 
dissolved. This was 
early in 1913. Some- 
what against his inclination, the re- 
ceiver was induced to remain as 
president. 

Now, listen! Two-thirds of the 
fiscal year 1913 remained after the; 
receivership was lifted, and in those 
eight months the corporation (which 
up to now, remember, had an un- 


happy dividend record) earned net , 


profits of approximately $600,000; 
in 1915 the profits topped $1,000,- 


General Otto Herbert Falk 


under whose able guidance the Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing 
Company has grown from a bankrupt concern into one of the 
steady-paying, conservatively brilliant large corporations of the 
country. The story of how General Falk wrought this trans- 
formation is replete with pointers on business management. 


rarely find a cleaner-cut example of 
how management thrift can make 
millions. With products, properties, 
and men that ended in disaster under 


other leadership, General Otto Her- 


bert Falk’s management has con- 
verted the Allis-Chalmers Manufac- 
turing Company into one of the 
steady-paying, conservatively - bril- 
liant large corporations of the coun- 
try. This is an achievement which 


Mfrs.’ Assn..... 

And so on: soldier and 
business man, a full life in 
the midst of large affairs ; 
when you meet him, a 
square-built man a little 
past sixty, medium of 
height, erect, quickly 
friendly but not effusive, 
devoted to a slender-stemmed pipe, 
rather more likely to pace his office 
while talking with you than to sit 
still in a chair. 

Milwaukee, two years ago, sought 
an individual upon whom to confer 
the title of the city’s foremost citi- 
zen, and a committee of thirteen ap- 
pointed to consider candidates unan- 
imously chose General Falk, naming 
among other reasons, “service unsel- 
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fishly and righteously rendered..... 
a leader in the development of com- 
merce and industry..... possessing 
great executive ability in manufactur- 
ing, banking, patriotic, charitable and 
civic undertakings.” 

Falk as a young man might have 
chosen aimless ease, for he came into 
an inheritance rich enough to sup- 
port such an existence; but he pre- 
ferred service. Beginning as a brew- 
master’s helper in breweries belong- 
ing to the family, he worked his way 
up to the management of first one 
and then another affiliated company, 
but he was still a young man when 
he and his brothers sold out the brew- 
eries and engaged in steel manufac- 
turing. It was from this business 
(of which he was, and still is, vice- 
president) that he was called to the 
receivership of the old Allis-Chalmers 
Company. An inducement held out 
to him to accept the place was a con- 
tract giving him the option on a large 
block of the company’s stock on very 
advantageous terms, and the oppor- 
tunity to share in the profits. 


Many Complex Problems 


By what magic did Falk convert 
a profitless company into a steady 
dividend-payer? Analyze it, and you 
find that it resolves into certain far- 
reaching management fundamentals. 

When he took charge as receiver, 
the Allis-Chalmers Company was 
something like a dinner that has been 
. swallowed but not digested. The 
* component companies of the merger 
had been the Dickson Manufactur- 
ing Company of Scranton, the Gates 
Iron Works of Chicago, the E. F. 
Allis Company of Milwaukee, the 
Bullock Electric Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Cincinnati, and Fraser & 
Chalmers Company of Chicago. The 
combination brought into existence 
one of the most difficult jobs for an 
executive, probably, in any manufac- 
turing enterprise in the country, the 








difficulty arising from the nature and 
complexity of the company’s prod- 
ucts. The companies which united to 
form the Allis-Chalmers organization 
were prominently identified with the 
manufacture of many lines of power 
and industrial machinery. In many 
of these lines they were pioneers. 


Vast populations and innumerable 
industries are served by power and 
industrial plants equipped with Allis- 
Chalmers machinery. Supplying 
light, power, and water, and handling 
sewage and drainage in great centers 
of population are some of the com- 
plex problems solved by Allis-Chal- 
mers engineers. The company has 
developed steam and water turbines 
to high peaks of efficiency, as evi- 
denced by many of the most impor- 
tant stations in the world. Allis- 
Chalmers electrical apparatus is used 
in practically every industry and in- 
cludes some of the largest equipment 
ever built, together with complete 
electrical power units with any type 
of prime mover. Building six million 
horse power in gas, oil, and steam en- 
gines is one of many Allis-Chalmers 
achievements. The company’s mining 
and metallurgical machinery is recog- 
nized as standard throughout the 
world. Its rock crushing and cement 
making machinery has been used in 
building many of the greatest engi- 
neering projects. Flour mills equip- 


ped with “Allis” machinery circle the. 


globe, while “Allis” sawmill equip- 
ment is used in practically every tim- 
ber-producing country. The Allis- 
Chalmers farm tractor, the latest of 
the company’s varied lines, is finding 
a wide application, not only in this 
country but in many foreign lands. 
It can be readily understood that the 
production, engineering, and erection 
problems are exceedingly complex 
and as varied as the products of the 
company. 

A majority of the officials of the 
old companies stayed on after the 
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merger. Plants in the various cities 

_\were continued. Perhaps a certain 
“lack of co-ordination was inevitable, 
and following that, perhaps some jeal- 
ousy and bickering was natural. At 
any rate, this poison spread into some 
parts of the management, sapping 
the vitality of the organization at the 
fountainhead, and creeping down- 
ward through the ranks. Even be- 
fore the receivership brought af- 
jfairs to a crisis, some of the direc- 
tors tired of repeated misunder- 
standings and resigned. 


No General Housecleaning 


This was the spirit of the organiza- 
tion when General Falk came. What 
did he do first? Discharge trouble- 
makers? Put the fear of God into 
others? Upset established practices 
and start afresh? 

Nothing of the sort! Ie came to 
.the job firmly resolved to make as 
few changes as possible. 

“Changing men is about as useful 
as trading dollars,” General Falk 
maintains. “I made practically no 
changes in the personnel of the com- 
pany. Of.course the board of direc- 
tors whder the reorganization was 
new. -The managers and men, how- 
ever, remained, and are virtually the 
same to-day as in 1912, except for 
inevitable changes due to deaths 
and resignations. 

“Furthermore, I made no pretense 
of telling the men how to run their 

\ jobs. In fact, I told them I did not 
\know how, and did not mean to learn. 
I looked upon it as my function, the 
true executive function, to secure 
co-ordination of effort throughout the 
organization in accord with well-es- 
tablished principles of management: 
such as thrift in the use of all physi- 


_ cal properties—fair and square treat- 


ment for every individual—the win- 
ning of the kind of co-operation that 
accompanies loyalty and interest— 
financial good health—excellent qual- 

















General Falk and some of his associates. When General Falk became receiver of the Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing 


Company he made practically no changes in the personnel of the company. The managers and men are virtually the 


same to-day as in 1912, except for inevitable changes due to deaths and resignations. 
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ity in products—and the final test, 
profits. 

“Since the business was sick, it 
was necessary first to discover what 
was wrong and treat it. I believe the 
men already in charge of the depart- 
ments knew enough to do that better 
than an outsider, provided their ef- 
forts were properly co-ordinated, and 
influences hindering co-operation 
were removed. Faith in the ability of 
men to do their own jobs is a cardinal 
principle with me. I’ve always be- 
lieved in giving jobs to men in whom 
I have confidence, clothing them with 
full responsibility, and leaving them 
alone—no meddling, no fussing, no 
perpetual ‘why don’t you do it this 
way?’ I know there are several ways 
to do most jobs, and another man’s 
way may not be mine. If I lack con- 
fidence in a man, I simply don’t ask 
him to undertake the job in the first 
place. 

“One of the first steps was the in- 
, auguration of weekly meetings of 
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department managers. I said to them 
something like this: 

“*You know best of anybody the 
problems of this business, and you’re 
going to bring them to these meet- 
ings. We'll thresh them out here in 
open discussions. Every man will 
have a chance to be heard. After 
we have discussed to everybody’s 
satisfaction, we'll vote. The majority 
carries the decision. The one thing I 
ask you is, don’t leave this room with 
any animus against anybody. Fight 
it out here. Say your say, argue as 
much as you care to, then vote. If 
you carry your point, you’ll be happy 
anyway. If you don’t carry your 
point, accept the decision manfully 
and don’t carry away a grudge that 
can do nothing but harm to you and 
the company.’ 

“The interest of the company as a 

. whole, not of one individual or de- 
partment, was kept constantly to the 
fore in these meetings. It is amazing 
what a change they helped to effect 









Allis-Chalmers electrical apparatus 
is used in practically every industry 
and includes some of the largest 
equipment ever built.. At the top 
is shown a huge steam turbine built 
for the Illinois Electric Power Com- 
pany. The photo below shows the 
design of Unit No. 21 of the Ni- 
agara Falls Power Company, also 
an Allis-Chalmers product. 










in the temper of the organization. In 
the course of time, men who had 
found co-operation intolerable dis- 
covered they could work together 
happily and to mutual advantage. 

“The problems we had to thresh out 
were somewhat complicated. The 
object was to get started on a com- 
mon-sense, businesslike basis. We 
have relatively little standardized pro- 
duction, and many of the large pieces 
of special equipment which we manu- 
facture we may never duplicate. 
Again, one of our manufacturing 
divisions may turn out products so 
different from other divisions that it 
seems like a separate enterprise. Be- 
fore we inaugurated our department- 
manager meetings, the tendency was 
to emphasize the differences and the 
apparent lack of a common meeting 
ground ; later the tendency was wholly 
the other way. For about a year I 
attended the meetings, chiefly as a 
spectator and moderator. Since then 
they have been continued, but it has 
not been necessary for me to be pres- 
ent. 

“Some inter-departmental activi- 
ties gave rise frequently to misunder- 
standings. For instance, if two de- 
partments worked on one piece of 
equipment, there was the question of 
how the profit should be apportioned 
between them. Each manager natural- 
ly wanted to make the best possible 
showing. I made a rule that the man- 
agers must try to settle disputed mat- 


(Continued on page 32) 











“Dollar Charmers” Will Get You 
If You Don’t Watch Out 


How the Smooth Gentry Work—Methods and Trickery and Delusions of 
Grandeur of Hallelujah Financiers, Caesars of Simoleons, Are 
Laid Beneath the Scalpel and Microscope 


E ARE so accustomed to 

doing Big Things in a Big 

Way that even in getting 
ourselves bilked and buncoed we 
citizens of the United States rise 
to the stupendous. In purchasing 
the sumptuous stock certificates of 
ingeniously contrived industrial 
enterprises, in sinking our shekels 
in imaginary oil wells, or in en- 
dowing the far-flung dreams of our 
recurrent Ponzis, our manner is 
not less than grand and glorious. 
We are just the type for the part, 
and we have temperament. Not 
ours to follow listlessly in the train 
of the Pied Pipers of the Pesos— 
no indeed, we must do the Charles- 
ton as we go! 

Toward the end of last August— 
with four months yet to come— 
the Better Business Bureau of 
New York, a worthy watch and 
ward association for the protection 
of the multitudinous inexperienced 
investors of the Empire State, and, 
because of its affiliation with 
similar organizations elsewhere, 
conversant with conditions 
throughout the land, had to report 
that for the year 1925 the aggre- 
gate cost of our credulity would 
reach the billion-dollar mark, but 
that this total is pleasingly less 
than that of our suckerdom of 
1924. We are not moving toward 
safety at a dizzying pace, but we 
are making progress. Indeed, al- 
though the Bureau predicts that 
we shall next year throw with airy 
grace another billion into the cof- 
fers of the mazuma manipulators, 
we may then rejoice in a half- 
billion-dollar drop from our rec- 
orded banner year. 

Contemplation of the successes 
of the Wallingfords reveals an ap- 
parent paradox. The acquisition of 
money in large sums is generally 
listed among the Herculean labors, 
and yet an astounding facility 
characterizes the triumphs of the 
sharpers. People seem either to 
hang onto their dollars with 
desperate grimness or else to 
throw them to any beguiling 
stranger in an ecstasy of joy and 
hope. Let’s see how this can be 


so 


Although, as the Better Business 


By John E. Rosser 


Bureau has ascertained, no one 
portion of the United States has a 
monopoly of credulity, we may pay 
special attention to the New York 
City of 1922 as furnishing beauti- 
fully variegated species of the 
financial charlatan. During the 
latter part of that year the “busi- 
nesses” of bucketeers and colorful 
promoters exploded throughout 
the city like Coney Island pop 
corn. Each morning’s paper fur- 








“Dirty Dozen” 
of Fraud Methods 


ETHODS of stock swin- 

dlers are outlined by 
Assistant Attorney General 
Keyes Winter of New York 
in what he calls the “Dirty 
Dozen.” A summary fol- 
lows: 


1. A new “reloading” scheme, 
using Florida land as bait to 
rehook holders of worthless 
stocks. 

2. The game that “switches” 
the victim from good securities 
into bad. 

3. The “participating unit” 
land swindle, wherein the money 
goes for “overhead” in a project 
that “falls through.” 

_ 4. Fleecing the victim of legi- 
timate stocks, with which he is 
induced to part for “transfer” 
purposes. 

_5. Falsely representing par- 
ticipating certificates to be 
bonds. 

_ 6. The “patent contract” which 
is deliberately allowed to be- 
come void—ditto stock. 

_7. Peddling low-priced, un- 
listed European stocks at a false 
valuation, with a “check bonus” 
bait. 

8. The“discretionary” account. 

9. Writing up the price of 
stock sold, and using the margin 
above par to pay dividends. 

10. Selling unlisted securities 
by mail at prices far above their 
actual market value. 

11. Inducing victims to deposit 
depreciated stocks to “get their 
money back,” and making off 
with the stock. 

12. The “envelope game,” 
wherein the crook induces the 
victim to write his name and 
address on a plain white en- 
velope, the face of which is later 
transformed into a power of at- 
torney. 




















nished new accounts of complete 
catastrophes, of the abrupt depar- 
ture of investors’ dollars devoid of 
the homing instinct. Amazing 
stories of the debacles among the 
miracle-men of finance became 
commonplace. Day by day it was 
revealed that the New York pub- 
lic, without any sort of investiga- 
tion, had blandly committed to the 
keeping of the fly-by-nights the 
savings of years. 

We read that two ex-messenger 
boys, with an outlay of less than 
ten dollars for stationery and with 
their “business” address a space 
beneath a Brooklyn stairway, had 
been able to “fail” as investment 
brokers for more than a quarter- 
of-a-million in less than six months 
of operation. 

From a Mid-Western State came 
a favorite of the gods who essayed 
to straighten out all the expensive 
kinks between primal production 
and ultimate distribution. He 
would apply to finance the prin- 
ciples of geometry, he would estab- 
lish a straight line from fertile 
field to the delicious dividend. It 
was a lallapaloosa of a scheme, as 
his sales force and investors loudly 
proclaimed. Widely scattered 
cities of the United States and 
Canada housed his branch offices. 
The buyers of his shares came to 
number more than a hundred thou- 
sand, and battalions of his Myrmi- 
dons deployed with confident step. 
When in that same searing year 
1922 his dream-project melted to 
little worth, it was found that be- 
fore he had come to the end of his 
tether he had grazed upon twenty- 
nine million succulent dollars. 

Was there a peculiar psychology 
of the times that gave especial aid 
and comfort to the hallelujah 
financiers? Undoubtedly so. Not 
New York alone but other cities 
as well knew the joy-riders of the 
dollared empyrean. Boston had 
not only had its uncanny Ponzi but 
had also seen a soda-jerker doff his 
servile apron and, giving his Midas 
touch to green-inked lithographs, 
mount quickly to the dignity of 
being sued for the impressive sum 
of fourteen million vanished iron 
men. 
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But this shall be no honor roll of 
the Caesars of the simoleons—no 
favorite shall be extolled. It is 
frankly admitted that financiers 
bearing Aladdins’ lamps have 
illuminated many parts of the 
Republic—and will surely do so yet 
again. This space can not take 
heed of epic deeds centering 
around bottled sunslight, gold ex- 
tracted from sea water, automobile 
plants established on prairies, and 
heaven-pointed derricks erected on 
sands desolate of oil. Let each 
section recount its own saga of 
prestidigitators who knew how to 
make coins disappear but not to 
bring them back to view. 

The bucketeer shall not here be 
sung, although his deeds are 
mighty. He lacks the spectacular 
manifestations of the geniuses 
who usually create outright their 
fiat certificates. To undertake to 
sell an issue of stock derived from 
an alien source means that almost 
surely an initial charge is incurred. 
To impute values to sheaves of stock 
certificates printed upon one’s 
order is at once a regal and a 
thrifty thing to do. . 

It is not to be inferred that all 
purveyors of cerulean slices are of 
a standardized model. Quite to 
the contrary, they manifest an in- 
finite variety in their stage prop- 
erties and their applied methods, 
but they do have a certain kinship 
of spirit and a common reliance 
upon operating principles. 

Any one who has opportunity to 
observe more than one of these 
picaresque gentlemen is sure to 
remark personal resemblances. 
Unfailingly they will be found to 
possess amazingly exalted esti- 
mates of themselves. To say that 
they are ambitious is quite to 
understate the fact. They are 
obsessed with a sense of their 
destiny, their power, and their 
right to receive tribute from their 
fellows. 

One of these imperial dreamers 














of finance—the man whose battle 
line was flung across the North 
American continent (shrewdly 
avoiding such states and provinces 
as had drastic blue-sky laws)—had 
a movie film made of his career, 
from dutiful boyhood, through 
struggling youth, and on to the 
hour of his metropolitan triumphs. 
His courage was attested in the 
scene showing him boarding the 
train—choo! choo!—for the Great 
City, and his goodness of heart re- 
vealed, through the use of a proxy, 
when he ran errands for his par- 
ents and later when, his hat at 
salute over his heart, he stood by 
his mother’s grave. This film was 
sent from one branch office to an- 
other, everywhere to inspirit his 
employees and to move carefully 
selected visitors to entrust their 
savings to this great and good man. 
And yet his wings were of wax, 
and when, Icarus-like, he soared 
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too near the sun, he fell to com- 
plete disaster. 

There was the man, too, who 
sold stock in a holding company 
for a chain of stores that sprang 
up at his bidding. Just a short 
time ago a forty-dollar clerk; then 
a captain of industry. He would 
build for himself a palace. He 
would have his own private golf 
grounds—indeed, so urgent was 
the need that three hundred men 
worked together that the master’s 
sport might not be delayed. But 
the winds came and beat upon his 
house, and bankruptcy denied him 
its occupancy. And yet, even in 
the face of the storm, he was brave 
as the great should be. He gave 
a bell-hop a two-hundred-dollar 
tip for serving him. And when the 
winds blew hardest he bought 
from newsboys the papers that 
told of his battles—bought them at 
one dollar per copy—and stood on 
the street corner to pass out gratis 
the story of his deeds. 

In a conversation the Honorable 
Martin W. Littleton, eminent New 
York attorney, once said: 

“Many of the devisers of 
schemes for getting easy money 
from the public through the sale 
of worthless stocks are obviously 
paranoidal. They conceive mon- 
strously fallacious plans for the 
gathering and ostensibly proper 
use of funds. It is not always easy 
to know whether such schemes 
emanate from crooks or from mad- 
men. But, no matter how they 
start, if their so-called promotion 
costs mount high, these men are 
wise enough to know that they are 
headed for destruction, and their 
investors’ money with them. Then 
they falsify records, burn evidence, 
and become conscious criminals. 
Their paranoidal _ self-worship, 
their delusions of grandeur, their 
imagined persecutions, will not let 
them admit error. Nothing but a 
stone wall ever stops them.” 

A distinguished physician and 
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psychiatrist expressed a similar 
view. 

Just how difficult is it to sell 
spurious stock to the public, 
granted freedom from oppressive 
laws and zealous officers? Indeed, 
how difficult is it to sell us any- 
thing? Fully attested by the past 
and current record the answer is, 
“Not very.” 

Shortly after the war an astute 
New Yorker employed a number 
of comely girls garbed in white to 
stand on street corners holding out 
contribution boxes devoid of 
legend and unexplained by the fair 
holders. Well, there had been so 
many “drives,” so many funds to 
be raised, it all looked like the 
regulation thing, and the stream of 
coins flowed through the slots in 
the box-lids until some cynic 
started an investigation. Some 
time afterward a Texas chap, an 
amateur dabbler in social psychol- 
ogy, operated similarly, even omit- 
ting the alluring girls and merely 
putting up boxes above which 
placards bore the brusque com- 
mand: “Drop coins here!” And 
coins were dropped. 


Making Salesman’s Work Easy 


A salesman for one of the men 
whose activities have cost luckless 
investors in New York several mil- 
lion dollars entered one day a sub- 
urban garage. A pair of feet was 
observed to project from beneath 
an ailing flivver. The salesman 
asked the owner of the feet if he 
desired to buy some tires. He got 
a gruff, negative answer. “That’s 
all right,” said the salesman, “I 
don’t sell tires—I sell stock.” The 
flivver doctor slid out and started 
for the side door. The salesman 
started toward the front. The 
garage man said: “Wait, what’s 
your hurry?” and then called to- 
ward his house nearby, “Oh, Mary, 
you don’t have to take that money 
down to the bank—there’s a fel- 
low here who’ll let us have some 
stock for it!” That is the sort of 
man whom the protective agencies 
and the courts sometimes try to 
save and often with indifferent 
success. 

Another salesman with the same 
concern was known to have sold 
shares of ultimately worthless 
stocks to total strangers on a sub- 
way train between Times Square 
and 96th Street. Still another, rid- 
ing from Philadelphia to New 
York, let fall from his pocket a 
beguiling prospectus at the feet of 
an obviously well-to-do couple 
seated opposite. When the sales- 
man returned from the smoking 
compartment the husband, who 
had as expected picked up and ex- 
amined the alluring brochure, re- 
turned it to its designing owner, 
with interested comment. The up- 








Ten Rules for 
Investors 


HE agencies of publicity 

are turning on the light 

and we may yet learn how to 

escape the snares of the bam- 

boozlers. Attorney General 

Ottinger of New York has 

just issued ten rules to guide 
investors. Here they are: 


1. Know, or find out, the re- 
sponsibility of the person or 
firm or company asking you to 
purchase. 

2. When the person or com- 
pany is unknown to you, de- 
mand references and _ investi- 
gate. Do not be a victim of the 
one-call. system. Take your 
time when strangers try to sell 
you securities. 


3. Inquire of some _ reliable 
person or firm, familiar with 
the character of business in 
question, for an opinion of both 
the standing and prospects of 
the company. 

4. Do not hesitate to ask your 
banker or your lawyer what he 
thinks of the proposition. 


5. Remember that while bonds 
are, as a rule, safer than stocks, 
bonds also become _ worthless 
when the security they repre- 
sent is impaired. ’ 

6. Do not believe that the sen- 
s: tional success of one company 
in a stated line or field is a 
guarantee that any other com- 

any will succeed in the same 

usiness. 


7. Take notice that what may 
seem to you to be guarantees by 
promoters or stock salesmen 
may after all legally be con- 
sidered nothing more than opin- 
ions or hopes, or a statement of 
mere prospects. The value of 
a guarantee depends upon the 
integrity and financial strength 
of the guarantor. When a se- 
curity is described as, for ex- 
ample, an 8 per cent. guaranteed 
bond or stock, the legal effect is 
merely that the company will 
pay 8 per cent. dividends pro- 
vided it earns them. 

8. When printed agreements 
are offered for you to sign, re- 
member that separate promises 
by salesmen, not incorporated 
in the — agreement, are 
not binding upon the company. 


9. Always insist upon having 
a witness present when acting 
upon any verbal representations 
regarding securities. Bear in 
mind that you must place your- 
self in a position to prove the 
representations made to you if 
you are compelled to bring 
court action. The _ security 
swindler always insists upon 
interviewing his 
victims alone. Absence of any 
printed or written matter au- 
thenticated by an officer of the 
company is a suspicious fact. 

10. If you become victimized 
by swindlers, or are suspicious 
of the actions of any company 
or individual in transactions in 
securities, do not delay in 
notifying the office of the State 
Attorney General. 


prospective - 
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shot was that the elderly man de- 
livered then and there $5,000 in 
payment for shares of stock, the 
value of which would “advance $30 
next week,” and returned home 
from the first stop to get Liberty 
bonds with which to procure more 
of these profitable certificates. To- 
day those shares are not worth a 
punctured dime. 

That same salesman one day 
made a wager that he could go out 
at noon and sell stock for cash at 
the corner of Forty-second Street 
and Broadway, and all within 
twenty minutes from starting to 
return. He found a taxi-driver- 


Owner counting his receipts for: 


some days. “Lot of money you 
have there,” remarked the affable 
salesman; “too much to be carry- 
ing around in that form.” “Not 
much,” was the reply—“just a little 
over three hundred dollars.” It 
was enough to interest the sales- 
man, and he got it with time to 
spare on his wager. 


Directed by “Master Minds” 


It must be borne in mind that 
selling organizations of this sort 
are very shrewdly controlled and 
directed. When they were in full 
flower their advertising was mar- 
velous to behold.. They were de- 
signed and are yet—somewhat 
tempered—designed to bring in 
swarms of jobless men, either 
highly credulous or else obviously 
hard-boiled. The heads of such 
enterprises transmit their dynamic 
gifts to a selected staff, which, in 
turn, works with consummate skill 
in whipping the ever-shifting neo- 
phytes into usable shape. The 
men brought in are very often soft 
cores of iron, but their dynamic 
trainers can send in spiral curves 
around them an electric current of 
ballyhoo that will enable them to 
pick up much valuable metal as 
they move about. It is difficult to 
exaggerate the hectic, howling- 
Dervish enthusiasm of such a 
group. The highly galvanized 
units go out through the streets 
and buildings of the city, fairly 
radiating energy, and when they 
become wearied they return for 
strength with which to fight on. 
Often the most effective salesmen 
of worthless stocks are men who 
do not have wit enough to pene- 
trate the fallacy of the thing they 
propose. Sometimes, caught by 
the sheer verve of it all, honorable 
men of ability are drawn into such 
organizations without at first re- 
alizing the true nature of the busi- 
ness. 

Analysis reveals that a large 
part of the sales of spurious stocks 
is made to persons who, having but 
a few hundred dollars available 
and realizing, possibly as they face 


(Continued on page 36) 
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Twelve Tips on 
Business Leadership 


Tip No. 1—Decide Quickly—People Have More Confidence in a Man Who 
Makes Up His Mind in a Flash Than They Have in a Man 


itself. It calls for more 
than ability. It has a Tech- 
nique of its own. 

In other words, it can be 
acquired to a large extent. It can 
be learned, as any other Art is 
learned. And it is the Art that 
stands highest of all. 

DecipbE QuicKLy—that is Tip 
No. 1. 

A Leader must be like a Referee 
at a football game—he must de- 
cide in a flash. The Referee who 
is constantly running to ask his 
linesmen is not by any means the 
ablest Referee. 

His decision may be wrong—no 
matter. He cannot always be 
right. But he must always 


EADERSHIP is a thing by 


Who Deliberates 


By Herbert N. Casson 


He never shifts the burden of 
decision on a Committee nor a 
Conference nor a Commission nor 
any other excuse. 

He knows that the duty of a 
Leader is to lead and not to draw 
his pay for nothing. 

Why have a President if a Com- 
mittee is to do his work? 

If the rank and file say—“Our 
Leader doesn’t know his own 
mind,” at that moment they cease 
to respect him. 

If a Leader is the prey of the last 
speaker—if he is pulled about from 
right to left, and left to right, then 
he ceases to be a Leader at all. He 
is only a formality. He inspires no 
loyalty and he gives no guidance. 


He must say “No” and not 
“Quite possibly.” He must say 
“Yes” and not “If nothing occurs 
to prevent.” 

What he takes up, he must hold 
fast to and carry through. And 
what he does not take up, he must 
let alone. 

Go and look at the desk of many 
a business manager and you will 
see piles of half-considered papers 
—matters in abeyance—matters on 
which he has made no decision. 

His desk is clogged up with this 
sort of impedimenta. And when 
he dies, the whole heap of it will 
go into the waste basket. 

Matters in abeyance! Why? 
Because he cannot decide quickly 
and either get a thing done 





be quick, or he will not con- 





tinue to be a Referee. 

Quickness is not wisdom, 
but it is a great advantage. 
Many a race is won by a 
quick start. 

People have more con- 
fidence in a man who makes 
up his mind in a flash than 
they have in a man who 
deliberates. They are afraid 
that the deliberator will 
change his mind when he 
thinks of another idea. 

A Leader must reflect. He 
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crisis. 
Leader is for. 
LEADER is a man of Will. 
He may not be cleverer than 


the people whom he leads; but he 
must have the strongest Will. 


He acts. 


RUE Leader asks advice, 
when he has time to think; 
but he never asks advice in a 
That is what a 


or leave it alone. 

Here you have one of the 
commonest reasons why 
companies and nations fail 
—they have Leaders who 
cannot DECIDE. 

Above all else, in times of 
stress, a Leader must be a 
Decider. He must be in 
command. 

He must stand out, clear 
and strong, above his rank 
and file, as a Captain stands 
out above his crew. 

He must be arbitrary— 














must plan. He must think. 
But he must not be like 
Rodin’s Thinker—sitting still and 
absorbed in his own reflections. 

When an emergency comes, a 
Leader must take charge. He must 
give orders. He must not sit and 
consider. 

Always, in the past, it has been 
an emergency or a danger that has 
created our great Leaders. 

While others wondered—looked 
—feared—hoped—wished and so 
forth, the real Leader told people 
what to do. 

A Leader is never one of these 
Pro and Con men, such as are often 
manufactured by universities. 

A Leader never says—“Maybe” 
nor “Perhaps” nor “Possibly I 
may” nor any other of the non- 
committal phrases that most of us 
use every day. 





A Leader must know what is to 
be done. He must instruct others 
and not go about, like a beggar 
with a hat, collecting the opinions 
of others. 

These opinion-collectors! The 
political world is full of them; 
and there are too many in the real 
world of trade and finance. 

A true Leader asks advice, when 
he has time to think; but he never 
asks advice in a crisis. He acts. 
That is what a Leader is for. 

A Leader, in a word, is a man of 
Wit. He may not be cleverer than 
the people whom he leads; but he 
must have the strongest Will. 

He need not have the best fore- 
head, but he must have the best 
jaw. He must have a jaw like a 
steel trap.. 


yes, as arbitrary as a 
Referee in the face of a 
hostile crowd. 

He must be hard—yes, as hard 
as a Colonel on the field of battle. 

He must be fair—yes, as fair as 
a Judge on the bench in a case of 
life and death. 

But he must stand fast, whether 
others think he is right or not. He 
must not give a fig for others, 
when a fight is on. 

He Must se Loyat to His Own 
JupcMentT. That is what will bring 
him to the top as a Leader. 

So, our first Tip is—Dercmwe 
Quickty. There is a speed element 
in Leadership. 

Life is short. One decision leads 
upwards to another. There are 
10,000 decisions to be made. 

DEcIpDE QUICKLY. 

















LOCOMOTIVE hauling a 

A single box car rumbled over 

a grade crossing near the 
New York river front the other day, 
tieing up traffic for several minutes 
and showering pedestrians with soot 
and cinders. 

“Take a good look at it,” said my 
companion, “In a few years you'll 
find it only in the museums. The 
steam shifting engine is on the way 
to join the horse car and the one-lung 
automobile. Before long the big pas- 
senger and freight locomotives will 
follow it. The day of steam is ended. 
In the future the ‘Iron Horse’ will 
feed on oil and electricity.” 

A new chapter in the romance of 
railroading lies back of that predic- 
tion. It lacks, perhaps, some of the 
thrill associated with the thunderous 
roar of steam, but there are certain 
things to be said for it. For ex- 
ample— 

An oil-electric lopped thirty-eight 
hours off the best previous limited 
steam time over the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways a few weeks ago, set- 
ting up a new record of nearly 3,000 
miles in sixty-seven hours of almost 
continuous running. Another and 
larger engine of similar design pulled 
a freight train in a non-stop run from 
Erie to New York for less fuel cost 
than the round trip passenger fare. 

In a test against steam another oil- 
electric used up $11.90 worth of fuel 
and lubricant for a series of shifting 


































By Wm. A. McGarry 


operations that cost $73.35 when per- 
formed by a steam locomotive. 

More than 10 per cent. of the 
branch lines which were headed for 
the junk heap because of the rising 
costs of steam and the falling off of 
passenger traffic, plus the freight com- 
petition of the motor truck, are now 
using gasoline and gas-electrics—and 
showing profits. 

Put down as an enthusiast the man 
who prophecies the total abolition of 
steam; discount his vision as much 
as you will, and the fact remains that 
the United States is entering a new 
era of rail transportation. Builders 
of the new oil-electric engines have 
been saying this for at least a year. 
Before them the builders of all-elec- 
tric locomotives said the same thing, 
and found their prophecies delayed 
and in some instances confounded by 
the cost of equipment. Now, how- 
ever, the veterans of railroad opera- 
tion have been convinced. 

Five of the railroads entering New 
York have ordered and will soon have 
in service hundred-ton oil-electrics of 
the type now being used by the Long 
Island Railroad. This engine is the 
joint product of the Ingersoll-Rand 
Company, the General Electric Com- 
pany, and the American Locomotive 
Company. Designers for the three 
companies are now at work on an en- 
gine of the same type to turn up 1,- 
500 horse power. 

The Baldwin Locomotive Works 


A 100-ton oil-electric locomotive built by the General Electric, American Locomotive and Ingersoll Rand companies. 


Electrifying the Railroads 
With Fuel Oil 


New Oil-Electric Locomotives of Tremendous Efficiency Are Changing 
Old Order of Motive Power—Era of Roadbeds Built for High Speed 
and Non-Stop Transcontinental Trains Is Visioned 


has been testing for several months. 
the most powerful Diesel-electric rail- 
road engine ever built, with a thou- 
sand horse power and a tractive force 
of 52,200 pounds. Although it is not 
yet in service, the results of tests 
have indicated an amazing fuel econ- 
omy. As now equipped, this engine 
is said to be capable of continuous op- 
eration for three days without a halt 
for fuel or water. 

If you happen to have the type of 
mathematical mind that likes to re- 
duce evolution to cycles, it will inter- 
est you to know that these and other 
developments in railroad transporta- 
tion have come along coincident with 
the centennial of American railroad- 
ing. During 1925 a great deal of the 
history of railroads in their first hun- 
dred years was published, and I have 
before me a press sheet showing the 


growth of locomotives from the time- 


of “Old Ironsides” and the early 
wood-burners to the present Mallet 
compounds and the huge oil-burning 
engines of the Western lines. 

In some of these reviews the elec- 
tric engine taking its power from an 
overhead trolley or a third rail has 
come in for a share of attention, but 
most of them have ignored the oil- 
electric and its progenitor, the gaso- 
line-electric. Yet gasoline cars— 
motor trucks on rails—have been in 
branch line service about four years, 


and are far beyond the experimental’ 
stage. The gas car is interesting also- 
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because it marked the beginning of 
the attempt to find a substitute for 
the expensive steam locomotive with 
its low relative efficiency. 

Search of the records shows that 
the J. G. Brill Company of Philadel- 
phia—now controlled by the American 
Car & Foundry Company—put out its 
first internal combustion locomotive 
in 1921. It was a combination pas- 
senger and baggage car equipped with 
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Above—The latest type of high 
speed passenger steam engine, built 
by. the Baldwin Locomotive Works 
for the Philadelphia & Reading 
Railway. This engine is capable of 
making 100 miles an hour. On the 
right—A 275,000-pound Diesel-elec- 
tric locomotive, built by the Bald- 
win Locomotive Works and equipped 
with a Westinghouse electric motor. 


a ninety horse power motor truck en- 
gine, and it was purchased by the 
government for army camp use. 
At that time the pressure of ris- 
ing costs already had driven many 
small roads into bankruptcy, and 647 
branch lines with a total of 60,000 
miles of rails were facing the same 
fate because of the competition of 
the motor truck, and the falling pas- 
senger ratio. The cost of run- 
ning a steam train of one locomotive 
and two cars ranged from seventy- 
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five cents to $2.50 per train mile, and 
at the average of three cents a mile 
for each passenger, any one could 
figure how many passengers were 
needed to show a profit. On most of 
the branch lines the passenger traf- 
fic did not warrant continued opera- 
tion, yet the railroads could not scrap 
these lines as a business man closes 
an unprofitable store. 

To-day the Brill company is be- 
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been demonstrated on _ sixty-five 
steam roads that the gas cars and 
gasoline-electrics had solved the 
problems of light branch traffic for 
the passenger service, engineers set 
about to get a more powerful unit 
for freight service which would cut 
down the cost of shifting and short- 
haul locals. It is probable that few 
of them had any idea at that time 
that the oil-electric’s capacity for 
continuous operation might make it 
the ideal for longer hauls. 


Only recently, as one indication of 
this, the Philadelphia & Reading 
Railway Company ordered a fleet of 
steam passenger locomotives from the 
Baldwin Works capable of doing bet- 
ter than 100 miles an hour. The 
original of this design was built and 
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ginning to get into big production 
on the latest development of these 
gas cars. It was recognized, of 
course, that gasoline had its limita- 
tions. A year or two ago the com- 
pany went to 250 horse power by 
installing an electric drive to temper 
the thrust of the big pistons, and at 
about the same time the Ingersoll- 
Rand and Baldwin groups began to 
experiment with Diesels. 

Economy was the chief incentive 
to these experiments. After it had 

















Engine compartment of a 250 horse power gas-electric car manufactured 
by the J. G. Brill Company. The gasoline engine operates the electric 


generator which in turn furnishes 


the power for the car. The motor- 


man’s chair is seen near the window. 





tested by the railroad shops. Short- 
ly after this order was placed, Frank 
H. Alfred, president of the Pere 
Marquette Railway, told the Associa- 
tion of Railway Executives at Chi- 
cago that in order to meet the future 
competition of airplanes he and his 
engineers have worked out plans for 
concrete roadbeds reinforced with 
steel on which hundred-mile speeds 
would be perfectly safe. 

Cars in trains operating at these 
speeds would be equipped with roll- 
er bearings, according to Mr. Alfred, 
and various other devices to assure 
smooth riding. 

But just about that time it be- 
came evident that while no effort has 
been made so far to develop speed 
from the oil-electrics, the factor of 
continuous operation actually does 
more to eliminate time and distance. 
All three types of oil-electrics now 
in service have averaged better than 
forty miles an hour. The Canadian 
run was made at an average of about 
forty-three miles, and the stiffest 
grades in the Rockies were crossed 
at forty miles. 

Consequently it is not surprising 
to find S. J. Hungerford, operating 
vice-president of the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways, predicting that the 
combination of Diesel type engine 
with its great power and low cost, 
plus the velvety power application of 
the electric drive, will soon be in 
transcontinental service. Builders of 
the oil-electrics admit that much 
progress is still to be made—the larg- 
est projected engine of this type hav- 
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ing 1,500 horsepower, against the 
4,000 horsepower of the largest 
steam freight pullers. 

Nevertheless, it has been demon- 
strated that one of the largest items 
of waste, and therefore of cost, is 
in the loss of time due to lay-overs. 

The electric locomotive, taking its 
power from the third rail, requires 
tremendous investments in power 
stations and other equipment. In the 
oil-electric the railroads have a self- 
contained power plant. 

“When we undertook to develop 
these oil-electric cars,” says Mr. Hun- 
gerford, “we were convinced we were 
working along the right lines in the 
creation of a type of motive power 
which would result in the solution of 
the vexing problems of thin branch 
line traffic and highway bus competi- 
tion with which the first-class roads 
of North America are faced to-day. 

“We did not allow our hopes to 
rise too high and we did not make 
any extravagant claims for our in- 
vention. Severe tests on compar- 
atively short runs in Eastern Canada 
proved to our satisfaction that we 
had not been incorrect—proving be- 
yond doubt that we had evolved a 
motive power unit of such low fuel 
and maintenance cost as to be in- 
comparably superior to any other 
type of motive power in use on rail- 
roads. 


Capable of Crossing Continent 


“It was not, however, without 
some trepidation that we undertook 
to authorize the severe transcontin- 
ental test which the small oil-electric 
car has so successfully completed. 
The report of that test makes it evi- 
dent that by working along present 
lines we can not only solve, through 
the oil-electric car, interurban and 
branch line traffic difficulties, but 
revolutionize transcontinental traffic 
as well. 

“The results of this test trip make 
it evident that a single locomotive of 
this type could handle passenger 
trains clear across the continent 
without being relieved. Conceivably, 
it could start with a sufficient supply 





of fuel to make the entire trip. It 
would result in fewer locomotives 
being required for a given train serv- 
ice, and it would eliminate delays in 
changing engines at terminals and 
the taking on of coal and water en 
route, thereby making it possible to 
have shorter over-all schedules than is 
possible with steam locomotives. 


Many Economies 


“Furthermore, the employment of 
such locomotives would render it un- 
necessary to maintain water stations 
and would greatly reduce the need 
of terminal facilities of various 
kinds, besides effecting economies in 
the cost of fuel. It would eliminate 
such vexations as smoke and cinders 
and overcome all danger of property 
close to the right of way being set 
on fire by sparks from the engine. 
Taken altogether, the indications 
point to a rapid development in the 
use of oil-electric motive power on 
railroads.” 

The run referred to was from 
Montreal to Vancouver, a distance of 
2,937 miles. The oil-electric left 
Montreal sixteen hours after the 
Continental Limited. Running at 
moderate speed, but with no stops of 
any consequence and none ‘of the 
forced delays for refueling to which 
the steam locomotive is subject, it 
overtook the limited at Winnipeg and 
kept on going. According to officials 
of the road the oil-electric car was 
twenty-two hours ahead of the lim- 
ited at the end of its trip. 

One might go on indefinitely list- 
ing the technical advantages of the 
oil-electric—all of which mean re- 
duced costs to the railroad man. But 
the simplest way to indicate the pos- 
sibilities to all travelers and users is 
to give the figures of estimated fuel 
savings. Everybody knows that one 
of the great burdens of the railroads 
is coal. Their total bill for fuel alone 
has been estimated at a half-billion 
dollars. 

By lopping off 75 per cent. of that 
burden in the purchase price alone, 
the railroads could obtain a saving of 
$375,000,000. But according to the 
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engine builders the actual saving 
would be much greater, since the coal 
for which the roads are paying out 
so much money must be hauled and 
placed at relatively short distances. 
so that locomotives may be refueled. 
Hauling it calls for thousands of cars, 
locomotives, and other equipment. 

Oil, of course, must also be hauled. 
But one tank car of fuel oil in an 
oil-electric will do the work now be- 
ing done by twelve cars of coal, ac- 
cording to the test so far made. More 
than that, it will perform this serv- 
ice without so many stops. So far 
no one has built anything but a self- 
contained oil-electric engine. If the 
builders go into the higher power 
reaches there is nothing to prevent 
them from using a tender which may 
carry a week’s supply of oil, while 
water requirements are within sim- 
ilarly easy reach. 

Engineers associated in the design 
and construction of the oil-eiectric 
tell me that the chief effort hereto- 
fore has been to develop pulling pow- 
er and to keep the cost down. It 
would be possible, they say, to build 
a Diesel-electric as powerful as the 
largest steam locomotive on the rails,. 
but the cost might run up to $400,- 
000. A steam locomotive costs about 
$82,000. Electric locomotives taking 
power from outside conductors run 
to about $250,000, but this does not 
include the cost of stations, third 
rails or trolleys. 


A Costly Change 


“You’ve got to put about a half- 
million dollar investment back of 
every all-electric locomotive,” said 
one expert. “From that any one may 
figure out that to electrify all the 
railroads of the country would run 
into prohibitive figures. We have had 
the example of at least one big sys- 
tem getting into financial difficul- 
ties due in part, at least, to a tre- 
mendous investment in electrical 
equipment. Some sections, contain- 
ing long tunnel runs through big 
cities, must be electrified, but motive 


(Continued on page 34) 
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A 250 horse power “Brill” gas-electric car —in reality a whole train, with baggage and day coach compartments. 
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Employees Will Own Big Bank 
How Plan Is Working 


First Year Under Bank of Italy’s Employee-Ownership Plan Brings Gain of 
$60,000,000 in Deposits, Larger Dividends and Stock Values 
Nearly Double—Outline of Plan and Its Safeguards 


HE employee - ownership 
plan of the Bank of Italy, 
San Francisco, inaugurated 
a year ago is something more than 
just a plan for permitting and en- 
couraging employees to buy stock. 
It definitely anticipates the day 
when the majority of the bank’s 
stock will be owned by its em- 
ployees. Even its board of direc- 
tors will probably some day be 
made up of or controlled by past 
presidents of the bank, men who 
must necessarily have served their 
apprenticeship as employees. 

There is no doubt that this plan 
is more thoroughgoing in its ex- 
pressed purpose than are most 
such plans, whether of banks or 
other business organizations. And 
it is worthy of consideration that 
the concern which has embarked 
upon this venture is indeed a bank 
—the one of-our business institu- 
tions which is usu- 
ally pictured as 
most strongly bul- 
warked in conserv- 
atism, and neces- 
sarily so. 

The interesting 
result of the ex- 
periment is that 
during the first 
year of its opera- 
tion the Bank of 
Italy, which was 
already remarkable 
for its rapid 
growth, has forged 
ahead even more 
rapidly than in the 
past. 

During the first 
year of the em- 
ployee - ownership 
plan #¢ has won more 
new accounts than 
in any previous year. 
The market value of 
its stock has nearly 
doubled, putting mil- 
lions of dollars of 
profits into the 
pockets of its 
stockholders. 

The plan went 
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By Franklin S. Clark 


As it had worked out up to Janu- 
ary 1, 1926, the bank had pur- 
chased $1,110,000 of stock to ful- 
fill its provisions. This figure is 
based on the prices at which the 
stock was bought. Some of it was 
purchased at $295 a share and some 
at $450. On part of it—that 
bought for the first six months’ 
period at $295 a share—employees 
have a profit of some $300,000 due 
to its increase in value since the 
plan has been in effect. Actually 
the stock which has been turned 
over to the employees under the 
plan represents a present market 
value of $1,387,350. Of this 
amount employees contributed 


only $271,590 out of their straight 
salaries. 

-The difference in the prices at 
which the stock was purchased 
during the year indicates only a 
part of the increase in the value 
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as president. 


TD OS NG LEELA 
A. P. Giannini, now chairman of the board of the Bank of Italy, and James 
. a A. Bacigalupi, the present president of the bank, admiring a bronze plaque 
into operation 55, presented to Mr. Giannini by the employees at the time of his retirement 


of the bank’s stock since the plan 
went into effect. At the beginning 
of January, 1925, it was quoted at 
$247. 

The dividend rate was increased at 
the end of the first half-year period 
from 14 to 15 per cent; at the end 
of the year, from 15 to 16 fer cent. 
The bank’s reserve fund was added 
to to the extent of $1,000,000 at the 
end of the first period, and $3,000,000 
more at the end of the second period. 

Without counting new deposits 
secured as a result of taking into 
the system three small country 
banks during the first part of the 
year, there was a gain in deposits 
of nearly $60,000,000. And by far 
the largest part of this gain was 
made in the second part of the 
year. 

Perhaps its financial success is 
the strongest evidence that the 
plan is feasible in operation. But 


this is by no means 
the only indication 
of which way the 
wind blows. This 
large benefit to the 
employees has been 
possible because 
the employees 
themselves have 
made it possible, by 
helping to swell the 
volume of the 
bank’s earnings. 


For example, 
since the plan went 
into effect, the tel- 
lers at one of the 
offices have been 
holding weekly 
meetings, of their 
own accord, for the 
purpose of consid- 
ering ways and 
means of increasing 
efficiency. And for 
the whole organ- 
ization a new low 
record has been set 
for what are gen- 
erally referred to 
by bank employees 
as “shorts” and 
“overs.” Every 
large bank has a 
certain percentage 
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of these over and under payments 
by tellers. The percentage of 
these for the Bank of Italy has 
been lower than ever before dur- 
ing the last year, just as its profits 
were higher. It stands to reason 
that there will be other practical 
developments in the increase of 
efficiency. For, under the plan, 
the greater the bank’s profits the 
greater the employees’ profits. 

The main provisions of the plan 
may be outlined as follows: 


The bank sets aside 40 per cent. 
of its net profits at the end of 
each six months’ period, and to 
this is added a sum contributed 
by the employees out of their sal- 
aries. The total of both amounts 
is then used to purchase Bank of 
Italy stock. And each employee 
is entitled to a portion of the sum 
contributed by the bank in the 
same ratio that his own contribu- 
tion bears to the amount con- 
tributed by all employees. 


How Employee Benefits 


But the employee’s contribution 
is not in every case wholly from 
salary. The plan has been closely 
hinged to various other employee 
benefit plans. One of these—the 
extra compensation plan—provides 
for a minimum of 5 per cent. addi- 
tion to an employee’s salary after 
his first full year of service, and 1 
per cent. thereafter up to a maxi- 
mum of 10 per cent. This applies 
only to employees receiving $6,000 
a year or less. 

Let us take the case of a repre- 
sentative employee as an example 
and see just what the benefits 
would be in his case; a clerk, let 
us say, who has been in the em- 
ployment of the bank for four 
years and receives a salary of $200 
a month. Taking full advantage 
of his privileges, he has subscribed 
13 per cent. of his total salary and 
extra compensation. This is made 
up of 5 per cent. of his actual 
salary, his extra compensation 
providing the additional 8 per cent. 
Thus, he contributes a total of $156 
for each half-year period. He is 
entitled to share in the stock con- 
tributed by the bank from its net 
earnings in the proportion of his 
total subscription to the total of 
similar subscriptions of all em- 
ployees. The net result is that he 
receives $313 of stock purchased at 
$295 a share for the first period. 
It has a present market value of 
$476, and he paid only $156 for it 
—only $60 of that coming from his 
straight salary. 

Some idea of the significance of 
the extra compensation in the 
reckonings may be gained from 
the fact that, had he been in the 
employment of the bank six years, 
and thereby entitled to the full 





benefit of the extra compensation, 
he could have secured $246 worth 
of stock, reckoned at $295 a share, 
without contributing anything 
from his straight salary. 

At the time the employee-owner- 
ship plan went into effect, a plan 
for rotation of officers also became 
operative. Under this plan the 
president of the bank resigns 
periodically—at the discretion of 
the board of directors, every five 
years—and automatically becomes 
a member of the board of directors. 
It was under this plan that A. P. 
Giannini resigned as president of 
the bank last Winter. When this 
takes place a new president is 
chosen from among the bank’s 
higher up officers, and all officers 
are moved up one notch. Thus, 
the Bank of Italy employees here- 
after will be under no necessity 
of waiting for some one higher up 
to “die off,” as the popular expres- 
sion has it, before there is an op- 
portunity for promotion. 

It can be seen that the time will 
soon come when the board of di- 
rectors will be dominated by ex- 
presidents who have come up 
through the ranks. And, consider- 
ing both plans, it is logical that 
eventually employees will not only 
own the bank’s stock, but also 
through the board of directors and 
the executive committee which is 
made up of directors acting with 
the president, determine operating 
policies from start to finish. 


Workers Gradually Gaining Control 


Just how soon this comes about 
will depend upon developments. 
It has been estimated that an “ef- 
fective” controlling interest of 
stock will be acquired by the bank 
on behalf of employees within five 
or six years. This takes into con- 
sideration the holdings that em- 
ployees already have, which are 
quite extensive. It will, however, 
be some time before employees will 
control the voting privileges of the 
stock ; for one of the qualifications 
in the practical working out of 
the plan is that employees shall 
not actually own and control stock 
outright who have been in the em- 
ployment of the bank for less than 
twenty years. 

Up to ten years of continuous 
employment, dating from the time 
the plan went into effect, the stock 
will be held by a trustee appointed 
by the bank, and for ten years 
after that the trustee will exercise 
the voting privileges of the stock. 
And the trustee has the privilege 
within the second ten years of 
buying it back should the employee 
desire to dispose of it. If at any 
time an employee leaves the serv- 
ice of the bank,. he will be paid 
the original value of his stock; 
that is, the price at which it was 
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bought. But should he be forced 
to leave the bank because of ill 
health or for some similar cause, 
he will be paid the current market 
value of his holdings, provided it 
is higher than the price at which 
they were bought. Should he die, 
his heirs will similarly receive the 
current market value. Dividends 
on the stock which the employees 
acquire under the plan are to be 
paid in cash at the end of each 
quarter. 


Plan Provides for Future 


Besides the extra compensation 
plan, based on length of service, 
the plan provides for additional 
compensation to employees who 
receive $2,400 or less a year and 
have families to support. The em- 
ployee-ownership plan is related to 
this, too. Under it, an employee 
coming under this classification is 
entitled to extra compensation, and 
if he wants it, additional stock, in 
proportion to the number of de- 
pendent children he has. If he 
needs money the executive com- 
mittee and the board of directors 
are empowered to advance him a 
loan, accepting his stock as se- 
curity. 

It has been estimated that if a 
man forty-five years old is receiv- 
ing a salary of $1,800 a year and 
avails himself of his maximum 
stockbuying privileges, he might 
retire at sixty-five and continue 
to receive the equivalent of his 
salary for the rest of his years in 
cash dividends. And he would at 
the same time qualify for com- 
pensation under the bank’s plan for 
pensioning old employees, which 
is another one of its employee 
benefit plans. This would work 
out proportionately for any em- 
ployee receiving less than $6,000 
a year. 

Virtually, the plan provides defi- 
nitely for the financial future of 
every one of the bank’s employees. 
When it was adopted just one ex- 
ception was made, and that was 
applied to the author of it, Mr. 
Giannini. He was excluded from 
its benefits at his own request. 





Judgment is forced upon us by ex- 
perience.—Johnson. 
x * Ox 


If you take too much time off to 
spend your earnings, you can’t accu- 
mulate. I early recognized that it 
was by business and my duty to do 
all the work which came to me, to 
do it in the very best manner that 
I was able to do it, and without any 
regard for the compensation which 
I received for it. I saved money. I 
always saved money, and why, be- 
cause I never had time to spend 
what I earned, and it accumulated. 
—Samuel Vauclain. 
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THOUGHTS ON 
LIFE ¢? BUSINESS 




















Do your work—not just your 
work and no more, but a little 
more for the lavishing’s sake; that 
little more which is worth all the 
rest. And if you suffer as you 
must, and if you doubt as you 
must, do your work. Put your 
heart into it and the sky will clear. 
Then out of your very doubt and 
suffering will be born the supreme 
joy of life—Dean Briggs. 

From S. A. Switzer, Oxford, O. 

x * x 


It matters not how much capital 
you may have, how fair the rates 
may be, how favorable may be the 
conditions of service, if you 
haven’t behind you a sympathetic 
public opinion, you are bound to 
fail—Samuel Insull. 

ae. 


There was once a hen who never 
laid two eggs in the same place. All 
went ‘well until she tried to set. She 
had her eggs scattered all over the 
farm, and she tried to hatch them 
all. The third day she went crazy. 
—Efficiency Magazine. 

*-¢ 2 


The force of selfishness is as inev- 
itable and as calculable as the force 
of gravitation —Hillard. 

‘.¢ @ 


Neither despise nor oppose what 
thou dost not understand. Refuse 
not to be informed, for that shows 
pride or stupidity—William Penn. 

From W. J. Parker, Richmond, Ind. 
* * Ok 


The moment a question comes to 
your mind, see yourself mentally tak- 
ing hold of it and disposing of it. 
In that moment is your choice made. 
Thus you learn to take the path to 
the right. Thus you learn to become 
the decider and not the vacillator. 
Thus you build character—Helen 
Van Anderson. 

* * * 

Genius begins great works, labor 

alone finishes them.—Joubert. 
* * * 


Life is like a game of cards. You 
must play the game with the hand 
that is dealt you. The greatest 
glory, after all, is winning with a 
poor hand, and the greatest disgrace 
is losing with a good one.—Ex- 
change. 


What Is It All? 


What is it all when all is told, 
This ceaseless toiling for fame 
or gold, 
The fleeting joy or bitter tears? 
We are only here a few short 
years ; 
Nothing our own but the silent 
past; 
Loving or hating, nothing can 
last. 
Each pathway leads to the silent 
fold, 
Oh! what is it all when all is 
told? 


What is it all? A grassy mound, 
Where day or night there is 
never a sound 
Save the soft low moan of the 
passing breeze, 
As it lovingly rustles the silent 
trees. 
Or a thoughtful friend with whis- 
pered prayer, 
May sometimes break the still- 


ness there, 
Then hurry away from the gloom 
and cold. 
Oh! what is it all when all is 
told? | 
What is it all?—just passing 
through— 
A cross for me and a cross for 
you. 
Ours seem heavy while others 
seem light, 


But God in the end makes all 
things right; 
He “tempers the wind” with such 
loving care, 
He knows the burden that each 
can bear, 
Then changes life’s gray into 
heavenly gold. 
Ah! that is all when all is told. 


. —Anonymous. 
From John E. Kay, New York, N. Y. 








A Text 


i thou faint in the day of ad- 
versity, thy strength is small.— 
Proverbs 24:10. 


Sent in by Y. Smith, Lynch- 
burg, Va. What is your favor- 
ite text? “Forbes Epigrams” 
is presented to senders of texts 
used, 
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Things That Make a Store 
Attractive 


1. Convenient, symmetrical layout. 

2. Wide aisles. 

3. Modern display cases, counters, 
shelving, and other fixtures. 

4. Low fixtures in center of store. 

5. Appropriate floor—wood, tile,’ 
or carpeted—in good condition and 
clean. 

6. Much merchandise 
sight. 

7. Attractive and orderly arrange- 
ment of displays and stock. 

8. Plenty of light—overhead and 
in display cases. 

9. Daily changes of displays. 

10. Cleanliness of merchandise, 
fixtures, and especially of floors. 

11. Store personnel neatly and in- 
conspicuously dressed, well-groomed, 
alert and eager to serve. 

12. Harmonious blending of colors 
and form so that the whole store or 
department makes a pleasing picture. 

Store appearance—the general im- 
pression made on those who enter— 
influences sales volume and future 
trade. More than many merchants 
believe, this is one of the big reasons © 
why some concerns grow while others 
stay small_—From “Better Retailing,” 
ae by National Cash Register 

0. 


in plain 


* * * 


It takes less effort to make good 
impressions than to re-make bad 
impressions.—Door-Ways. 

x * 


The longer I live the more deep- 
ly I am convinced that that which 
makes the difference between one 
man and another—between the 
weak and the powerful, the great 
and the insignificant—is energy, 
invincible determination, a purpose 
once formed and then death or vic- 
tory.—Powell Buxton. 

From M. R. Cohn, Philadelphia, Pa. 

* ee 


I hate to see things done by 
halves. If it be right, do it boldly; 
if it be wrong, undo it.—Gilpin. 





Send us sparkling “Thoughts,” and 
we will send you “Forbes Epigrams” 
if your contribution is printed. If not 
composed by you, state source of 
quotation and author’s name. Names 
of winners will be printed. 











How to Get the Most from 
Your Advertising 


Why: Some Advertising Fails—The Basis for the Most Effective Use 
of Advertising in Developing Distribution—How to Control 
Results by the Scientific Laboratory Method 


automobile selling for $6,000 

or $7,000 and spent a great 
deal of time and energy trying to 
interest a laboring man, you 
would consider me a little queer. 
You would wonder how I ever held 
my job, and might easily question 
my right to liberty and the pur- 
suit of business. 

If on another occasion you 
found me ignoring nine good pro- 
spects and spending all of 
my time on one possibility, 


t: I WERE a salesman for an 


By James H. Rand, Jr. 


President, Rand Kardex Bureau 


telatively simple the printed mes- 
sage may complete the job and 
get the order, either in the adver- 
tisement itself or through a print- 
ed follow-up campaign. It is still 
printed selling and differs from 
the personal kind only in the 
manner in which the appeal is pre- 
sented to the prospective cus- 
tomer. 

Every now and again some well- 
meaning chap with the reform 


the bill is finally footed out of the 
pocketbook of John W. Consumer. 
On this premise our reformer 
launches an eloquent indictment 
against all advertising as an econ- 
omic waste and a burden upon the 
public. 

If we were to accept this argu- 
ment and abolish all forms of ad- 
vertising, the business world would 
face the necessity of doing this 
developing and selling by person- 
al contact. It would soon 
be apparent that it would 








perhaps calling on this one 
prospect every morning, 
you would again question 
my sales strategy and you 
would not blame this one 


You Can Depend Upon 
This Sales Force 


cost several billion dollars 
to accomplish the same re- 
sult in this fashion. The 
only possible manner of 


pestered prospect if he 
declared me a _ nuisance 
and refused to listen to my 
arguments. 

Yet, hundreds upon hun- 
dreds of advertisers in the 
United States are com- 
mitting these very crimes 
against common _ sense. 
Expensive sales campaigns 
are being launched against 
prospects who cannot pos- 
sibly buy, either because 
they have no need for 
the product or because 
they cannot pay for it, and 
at the same time large 
and rich markets are be- 
ing neglected. 

I suspect that I could 
not be admitted to the in- 
ner circle of the mystic 
order of advertising men. 
In the first place, I do not 
believe there is anything 
mysterious about it. Ad- 
vertising is nothing more 
than getting a certain 
phase of the sales process 








A DYERTISING is a part of 
selling—not an end in itself. 
Developing interest is_ useless, 
unless a salesman is ready to call. 
There is no profit in sending a 
prospect to a store that does not 
carry your goods. Be sure that 
the chain from prospect to order 
is complete before you start the 
machinery. 

“Advertising,” says Mr. Rand, 
“is not paper with magic on it; 
it is not a mysterious something 
that makes fortunes overnight. 
It is a powerful sales force. If 
you will experiment patiently, 
testing one thing at a time and 
putting your money on the 
proved producers, it can be de- 
pended upon to reduce selling 
costs and increase profits.” 

















overcoming this expense 
would be in doing away 
with all selling, but then 
we would have no outlet 
for mass and machine pro- 
duction, and business 
would come to a standstill. 

An attack on advertising 
is obviously an attack on 
selling and the debater 
who attempts this argu- 
ment has not thought far 
enough to see that the 
standard of living we en- 
joy in this day and age is 
only possible with machine 
manufacture and _ highly 
developed distributive 
methods. 

These points are made 
in regard to advertising as 
a sales tool; they are not 
set forth as a defense of 
any and all advertising. 
Much money is wasted on 
poorly planned publicity 
ventures. There is no de- 
fense for these any more 
than there is for flagrant 
waste in anv other activity 





accomplished, and it is justified 
because when properly planned 
and executed, it gets this work 
done economically. In most cases 
this multiplied form of salesman- 
ship is used to cultivate and 
develop prospects so that the 
sale itself may be completed more 
quickly and easily than would 
otherwise be possible. In many 
cases, where the sales process is 


complex hears that a great maga- 
zine receives $7,000 for printing 
a single-page advertisement. That 
seems to be a very large sum of 
money for just one page. Upon 
looking into the matter further, 
our investigator discovers that 
many millions of dollars are spent 
yearly for space ahd printer’s ink. 
Some one must pay for all this 
and it is natural to assume that 


of business. 

Examining the record of results 
on many advertising campaigns 
—those that have succeeded and 
those that have failed—we find 
that the commonest cause of fail- 
ure results from an error in the 
facts upon which the plan was 
based. In most cases the adver- 
tiser did not know his market and 
either spent his money on those 
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who could not buy or spent it all on 
a small portion of his prospects. 
Many of these “sadder and wiser” 
business men were gullible chaps 
who believed that there was some- 
thing magic about advertising. 
They had heard of Mr. Wrigley and 
his success. They saw other large 
and prosperous businesses who 
were advertisers and they wanted 
to be large and prosperous, so 
decided to advertise. They brought 
themselves to draw a large portion 
of the surplus out of the bank and 
they ordered an advertising cam- 
paign. Then they sat back and 
waited for the magic. Nothing 
happened, at least nothing that 
was worth what it had cost. But 
these men who are missing their 
markets are not all plungers; 
many of them are sound business 
men who have advertised and are 
still advertising. But they wonder 
why their advertising doesn’t pro- 
duce more and why their sales 
costs keep climbing. They are 
probably building their plans on 
a faulty foundation. They are as- 
suming something that isn’t so. 


Who Is Your Prospect? 


We can locate this difficulty if 
we forget all about copy, and ap- 
peal, and media for a few minutes 
and get back to first principles. 
Advertising is a phase of selling 
and it must therefore be directed 
to prospects. The first step in any 
advertising campaign is the loca- 
tion and isolation of the prospect. 
This may sound foolish because it 
is so obvious, but millions of dol- 
lars are being wasted every year 
because business men sit in their 
offices and guess about their mar- 
kets. A motor car manufacturer 
selling a relatively expensive auto- 
mobile made sales plans for years 
on the theory that the market was 
limited to the very wealthy. Then 
some one became curious and 
went after the facts. It was dis- 
covered that the logical market 
for this particular car was some- 
thing more than ten times as large 
as it had been assumed to be. The 
sales and advertising plans were 
changed to appeal to this wider 
market and business has been 
much better. 

Who is your prospect? How 
many are there of him? Where 
is he located? What are his buy- 
ing habits? How about his rel- 
ative prosperity? How rapidly is 
this market growing? When you 
have answered these questions 
definitely and have the figures be- 
fore you, the basis for the effec- 
tive use of advertising is laid. Un- 
til you have these facts any ex- 
penditure of money is a gamble. 

These facts may be relatively 
easy to get, or they may require 
expensive field investigation, but 
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Two-Line Editorials 
Looks Ahead and Around 


Looks as if Spring business will 
have a good deal of string to it. 
* * x 
1926 promises to become known 
as the year of many mergers. 
* * x 
Get busy with your Income Tax 


statement. 
¢ * & 


Don’t fear, the world will have 
need for all our cotton and wheat. 
* * * 
Hasw’t the rubber flare-up been 
stretched rather far? 
* * * 
“Cast your bread upon the waters” 


—but not the kind of water known 
in Wall Street. 


* * * 
Don’t be afraid that the World 


Court will impose any awful sentence 
upon America. It won't. 


$ ¢ 2 
Low money should help to bring 
high prosperity. 
* * * 


Florida is neither all bubble nor 
all gold. Like life, it is mixed. 


—_ 


Good railroad stocks still look at- 
tractive as investments. 


* * * 
_ “Every dog has his day,” Musso- 
lint should remember. 
*<¢ 
This is not proving a “Winter of 
discontent”—outside the impossible 
anthracite region. 


* * * 
The gas industry is on the rise. 
* * x 


France should not bite the. hand 
that has been feeding her, financially. 
e+ 

Utilities have froved very useful 
stocks to own. 
* * * 


Congress, all things considered, is 
behaving as well as extected: 
* ok x 


_A prediction: Florida will con- 
tinue one of our busiest States this 
year. 

a 


The business outlook should satisfy 
reasonable human beings. 








they are never so expensive as the 
process of guessing and gambling. 
You may be able to find the an- 
swer to many of these questions 
in your own records; you may 
have to make a test investigation 
in certain territories to arrive at 
a basis for your calculations; or 
you may even find it advisable to 
hire outside organizations to make 
this survey for you. Possibly you 
can join with other concerns in 
related industries and make a 
study that will benefit the group, 
but it is probable that you will 
have to make your own study to 
get exactly the information you 
require. But a $1,500 market 
analysis that shows you how to 
double the results of a $50,000 ad- 
vertising campaign is as sound a 
bargain as you will ever find. The 
advertising problem is more than 
half solved when you have the 
facts on your market. 

With the facts on your market 
before you, ask yourself exactly 
what you want your advertising to 
accomplish. Is it to produce in- 
quiries for your salesmen? Do 
you want it to create a consumer 
demand that will help you to get 
new dealers? Is it expected to 
bring orders to you by mail? Do 
you want it to speed present sales 


or to develop new uses for your 
product? It may do any of these 
things, but you must know exact- 
ly what you expect it to do before 
you start. 

You will find it good economy 
to get the best advertising brains 
you can find to help you direct this 
expenditure. You may find the 
man or men you want in an adver- 
tising agency experienced in doing 
the thing you want done. You 
may find the ability you require 
in an individual, but it is impor- 
tant that you get the most skilled 
help available. You are going to 
spend an amount of money and the 
results you get will depend largely 
on the ability of your advertising 
counsel. You would not let the 
office boy prepare the sales talk 
for your star salesman. Why let 
an inexperienced man attempt to 
direct thousands of printed sales- 
men? 

The average man would not try 
his hand at performing a surgical 
operation, nor would he plead his 
own case in court, but when it 
comes to advertising he somehow 
believes that he is a born copy 
writer. If, by any chance, he has 
misgivings on his ability to pre- 
pare advertising copy, he is cer- 

(Continued on page 38) 





“With all thy Getting, get Understanding’”’ 


Fact and Comment 


By the Editor 


Written from Florida 


WO years ago and three years ago when I was 
in Florida the talk was all of the heavy invest- 
ments being made by Floridians and outsiders 

in orange and grapefruit groves, of the hundreds of 
thousands of new trees being planted, of the over- 
whelming demands upon citrus nurseries, of the 
thousands of acres of virgin ground being put into 
orchards, and of the profits, reaped and prospective, 
of both those on the spot and those at a distance who 
had commissioned practical. workers to till the soil 
and sell the products. 

That was two and three years ago. 

To-day you hear little or nothing of orchards and 
groves ‘and grapefruit and oranges and profits there- 
from. 

The talk to-day is all of lots, of sub-divisions, of 
“developments,” of new cities and of the dazzling, un- 
paralleled, unimaginable profits therefrom. 

And thousands of such stories, of $5,000 blossoming 
into $100,000 and of $50,000 multiplying into $1,000,000 
are true. 





The Next Move Forward 








OW that Florida has had her agricultural excite- 
N ment and is having her real estate excitement, 
what will be the next important phase of her 
evolution ? 

Two or three years or more from now Florida’s 
talk, and the country’s talk about Florida, will not be 
on myriads of new sub-divisions or on fortunes made 
overnight in real estate, but, in my opinion, will be 
again mainly on the State’s progress agriculturally 
and horticulturally. 

But then, I believe, many of the countless “sub- 
divisions” now flourishing on paper will be abandoned, 
for it is clear as Florida’s noonday sun that many have 
no solid basis for their exploitation, no honest reason 
for having been hatched, no justification for the 
attempts to turn them into communities and town- 
ships. Their “advantages” and “attractions” have 
been as grossly and brazenly misrepresented as are 
the stocks sold by fake promoters. Indeed, swindlers 
who formerly used beautiful stock certificates as their 
lure have been using Florida lots equally freely and 
unscrupulously. 

When “the captains and the kings depart” and “the 
tumult and the shouting cease” real estatewise, then 
will set in, if I read the outlook aright, a more sound, 
a more stable, a more permanent, a more inspiring 
boom than Florida has yet known, a boom without 
any earmarks of a boom, a comprehensive, impressive; 


justified forward movement based mainly on the 
State’s unique agricultural potentialities, supple- 
mented by the increasing winter and all-the-year- 
round population of rich and well-to-do families, by 
Florida’s progress industrially, and by the develop- 
ment of her water-borne commerce through the 
deep-water ports now in the making. 

Then shall Florida, honestly and deservedly and 
without any of the present blaze of trumpets, come 
into her own as one of the very richest and most 
attractive States in the Union. 





Feverishness Abating 








HAT of the present conditions in Florida? 
The bloom, I think, is off the wilder phases 
of the boom, at least on the East Coast. 

On the West Coast, where the pace has not been so 
rapid, the movement may be carried considerably 
farther. That part of the State stands to be benefited 
greatly by the road building, the railroad construction, 
the port developments, the vast drainage schemes and 
the agricultural preparations now under way. 

As a matter of fact, Miami has quieted down 
appreciably during the last two months, responsible 
citizens admit. The feverish activity of the Summer 
was interpreted as foreshadowing an unprecedentedly 
hectic Winter. “Seeing things are as they are now, 
what will they be this Winter?” everybody then 
asked. 

Expectations have not been quite fulfilled. The 
January sales of one of the most prominent “develop- 
ments” were only a little over one-third of December’s. 
Pieces .of property which could have been sold in 
October and November at top prices cannot now be 
disposed of except at concessions. Offerings of lots 
have greatly multiplied; buyers and bids have 
decreased. This applies especially to out-of-town 
parcels, 

City property is still in keen demand, at prices 
which astonish the matter-of-fact Northerner: un- 
accustomed to New York quotations for lots in 
relatively small cities and accustomed to asking, 
always, what use can be made of a piece of property 
to yield an attractive return on his investment. 

My unskilled judgment is that the increase in prices 
in Southern Florida cities has outrun the increase in 
actual values and that it will take several years for 
these cities to grow up to current prices. 

* * * 
To get up; don’t give up. 
x * * 
Making others happy is one way of making the best of 4. 
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No Violent Collapse Likely 











ALL STREET and bankers throughout the 
country are anxiously asking, “When will the 
Florida boom burst?” 

They are apprehensive, also, concerning the possible 
effect upon the securities markets and upon the rest 
of the country. 

There is but little need, I am inclined to think, for 
alarm on this score. 

In the first place, it is not at all certain that there 
will be any violent collapse. My own opinion on this 
point has been much modified since I have delved into 
the actual conditions. 

That the activity has been phenomenal, all admit. 
That this activity cannot go on forever, every 
sensible person realizes. But a gradual slowing-down 
is as likely as a sudden bursting of the boom, for there 
has been, still is and will continue to be genuine 
justification for much that has occurred. As John H. 
Perry, newspaper owner, financier, lawyer, real estate 
owner and co-author of the excellent volume, “Florida 
in the Making,” said to me: 

“The wonder is, not that property in Florida has 
gone up tremendously; the wonder is that it didn’t 
start up long ago. I foresaw it absolutely clearly, as 
did many of my friends familiar with the State, and 
have profited accordingly. I still own thousands of 
acres.” 

Some of the most successful and keenest-minded 
citizens of Florida are as confident as they ever were 
that the future will bring still greater values, and they 
are, consequently, ploughing back their profits into 
new holdings and into Florida enterprises. 

Here is another consideration—and consolation— 
for those in and out of Wall Street who are uneasy: 


A vast amount of building and other construction 
planned for this Fall and Winter was held up by the 
impossibility of bringing in materials by rail. A great 
deal of this will go on during the current year. This 
will provide work for many thousands, will keep the 
railroads busy, will mean the circulation of much 
money, and will have a generally sustaining influence. 

Here is another and very important consideration 
which should have a reassuring effect upon the 
skeptical : 

Most of the hundreds of millions of real estate sold 
has been only partly paid for. The usual first install- 
ment is 20 per cent. or 25 per cent. The remaining 
installments are due over a period of, commonly, two 
or three years, sometimes longer. 

Now, no matter what happens, there will continue 
to flow into Florida from every part of the country, 
and even from abroad, an immense stream of money. 
There may be, there doubtless will be, more or less 
welching on contracts; but the vast majority of con- 
tracts will be fully carried out. Second payments are 
already beginning to fall due, and their number will 
multiply as the year advances. 


Would not this provide a cushion were Florida 
prices to suffer a fall? 


When the post-war boom ‘burst, many banks 
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throughout the country failed, notably in the agricul- 
tural districts. Wall Street can take it as a certainty 
that Florida’s banks are in a strong position. They are 
loaded with money, not with mortgages or other slow 
or frozen assets. The larger banks, in the leading 
cities, are particularly well fortified. 

Therefore, no alarm need be felt over the banking 
situation in the State. 

Again, regardless of the quickening or slackening 
of the pace in Florida, an increasing number of rich 
families will continue to come here for the winter. 
Scientists are only beginning to find out the full 
benefits of unadulterated sunshine. This knowledge 
is gradually seeping through to the people, especially 
to those who retain famous doctors to look after their 
health. The Winter trek to this land of powerful 
sunshine cannot, consequently, fail to broaden. The 
number of families able to afford a trip to Florida has 
expanded incalculably since the World War. 

Moreover, a larger and larger number of financial 
and business Napoleons are changing their attitude 
towards money-making and money-bequeathing. They 
question the wisdom of leaving gigantic fortunes to 
their sons. They are disposed to take life somewhat 
easier by delegating responsibilities to younger men 
—they have seen so many of their dynamic, cease- 
lessly-strenuous friends suddenly and fatally stricken 
because of overstrain, overexertion. 

All this tends and will tend to send more and more 
wealthy men to Florida to build homes, create beauti- 
ful estates, and spend enormous aggregate sums. 


* * * 


The fellow who tries only to look on won't have a 
look-in. 





They Invest at Home 











IVIC pride and State pride are as pronounced in 
Florida as in California. The typical Floridian 
believes that the place for the knocker is outside. 
I have been very favorably impressed by the lead- 
ing bankers and business men I have met in different 
cities, men who have not ridden into Florida on the 


. top of any boom, but men who have been constructive 


local citizens for years. Some of them, naturally, 
have lost their perspective lately. Some have been 
altogether blinded by the rapid succession of dazzling 
happenings. Others, however, clearly recognize that 
there have been excesses and have done their best to 
keep things within sane bounds. 

You discover hardly any trace of “cleaning up” 
quickly in order to invest the proceeds outside of the 
State. Nearly all money made by true-blue Floridians 
is going back into Florida property and Florida enter- 
prise. Not only individuals but communities and cities 
have faith in themselves and in their State. 

I have just run across a unique bank statement. The 
ordinary bank statement required by law to be pub- 
lished five times a year gives figures showing the 
bank’s capital, surplus, undivided profits, deposits, 
loans, total resources and other figures pertaining 
strictly to the condition of the institution. Instead of 
advertising only its own figures, the Biscayne Trust 
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Company of Miami publishes, along with an 
impressive bird’s-eye view of Miami’s skyscrapers, the 
following broad-gauge advertisement, significant of 
the praiseworthy civic spirit permeating the State: 


MIAMI FACTS TELL MIAMI’S STORY 


Miami’s ability to let the facts speak for themselves is, 
after all, the finest test of her soundness and stability. 
Clip this advertisement and send it to your friends back 
home—and if we can help you with any trust service, 
call on us. 


FIGURES AND FACTS WHICH SPELL 
PROGRESS AND PROSPERITY 


Florida East Coast Ry. expending for improvements...... $15,000,000 
Clyde Steamship Co. new ships for Miami service........ 5,000,000 
Florida Electric Light & Power Company (A subsidiary 

of the General Electric Company 5,000,000 


seer eeresesesessseeee 


Seaboard Airline Ry. extending line to Miami............ 5,v00,000 
Bell Telephone Company, extensions.........+-+eseseeeseees 2,000,000 
New buildings in the Miami zone, 1925.........-sesseeeseees 100,000,000 
New school buildings financed..........ssseseceeeesseeeeees 2,000,000 
New courthouse and city hall.........sscecseceeceeeeeeeees 2,500,000 
Street and sewer construction.........cceccceceeseceseoesees 2,500,000 
Eee WREEE WOEKBinccccccccccccccccccecccesscccccsescoscocases 1,100,000 
New causeways and bridges.........+...esseeeeeseee seeeeeees 2,200,000 
Expending for realty development within ten miles of 
EEE. ccudctasscesoede ceecensceccccccecccccccssccoucees 300,000,000 
Investments of the United Cigar Stores Company.......+++. 5,000,000 
County and State Road Departments expending in road 
work on Dixie Highway and in this section.......... 3,000,000 
City of Miami on park improvements.............sseeeeeees 2,000,000 
U. S. Government on harbor improvements...........seee+8 1,605,000 
City of Miami on harbor improvements..........ssesseeses 500,000 
Ae ne ce aati igmahcesme nates adasneaeteaad $474,405,000 





Why Miami Has Grown 











IAMI admittedly has attracted more attention 
M than any other place in Florida. Its growth 
has been the most spectacular, the rise in its real 
estate prices the most notable. What justification, 
what basis has there been therefor? 

“Get a talk with Frank B. Shutts, owner of the 
Miami Herald and our leading lawyer,” several en- 
. lightened citizens advised. I did, and got from Mr. 
Shutts a brief but comprehensive presentation of facts 
and deductions. 


Let me introduce you to this towering Miamian by 
saying that he was born in Indiana in 1870, graduated 
from DePauw University, was admitted to the bar, 
attracted the atention of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency by his work in connection with failed banks, 
and was asked by the Comptroller to go to Miami on 
a special mission connected with a closed bank. That 
was in 1909. 


Even thus early he had a vision of a metropolitan 
Miami. Here he decided to stay. He organized the 
law firm of Shutts & Bowen, now the largest in the 
South, having 9 partners, 27 lawyers and employing 
more than 60 people. In 1910 he organized the Miami 
Herald, which he still owns. Last year it had the 
distinction of printing the largest paper in volume, 
day by day, of any newspaper in the world, and its 
advertising exceeded 43,000,000 lines, leading the 
whole country by millions of lines. He is a director of 
more than 60 prosperous Florida corporations as well 
as banks, and he organized the Miami Building & 
Loan Association. 


Yet he has found time to undertake various public- 
spirited duties. And when the overwhelming influx of 


people sent rents sky-rocketing, Mr. Shutts promptly 
spent three-quarters of a million in acquiring a large 
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apartment house and rented accommodations to many 
of his 650 newspaper employees at cost, a service he 
plans to expand. Incidentally, he is greatly enlarging 
his newspaper building and installing much new 
machinery. 

“T have as much faith in Miami as ever,” said Mr, 
Shutts, in reply to my questions. “Take the whole 
coast of the United States and there is no other place 
where there is combined the climate of South Florida, 
the ocean, the bay, the trade winds, the Gulf Stream, 
the agricultural advantages and people forward-look- 
ing enough to prepare properly to entertain Winter 
visitors in any and every way they want to be amused. 
In Miami we have motor boating, yachting, polo, horse 
racing, good theatres, 1,500 miles of good rogds within 
the (Dade) county and, in short, every variety of out- 
door sport as well as indoor diversions. Also, we 
have good schools and are now actively raising the 
millions necessary to establish a new university this 
year. 

“The way to keep well is to keep out of cold weather 
in the Winter. Hundreds of thousands who can afford 
only one vacation a year now stay at home during the 
Summer and come here in Winter. 

“T have noticed during the fifteen years I have been 
here that each year the number of Winter visitors just 
about equals the normal, permanent population of the 
city. When the Federal census gave us 5,000 people, 
it was estimated by the Chamber of Commerce and 
others that we had 5,000 Winter visitors. 

“Last year, when we figured that we had about 
175,000 visitors, the census, carefully conducted 
locally, showed we had 178,000 local population. 

“Experience indicates that it takes about one man, 
woman or child in Miami the year round to build the 
houses and do all the other things needful to take care 
of each visitor. 

“Two-thirds of the population of the United States 
is nearer to Miami than to California. It is estimated 
that there are 12,000,000 people east of the Mississippi 
River who have not yet been here, but who are rich 
enough and have leisure enough to come to Florida 
to spend some part of the Winter. Everybody who 
comes to Miami once comes back again and brings 
someone else along. 

“God is not going to take away the unmatched 
advantages of ocean and bay and land and sunshine 
and climate and health Miami enjoys. Therefore, 
there is no reason to fear that there will not be 
attracted here year by year, as the wealth of the 
American people increases, a larger and larger per- 
centage of the 12,000,000 already mentioned. And just 
as this inflow of Winter visitors expands, so will the 
town grow to take care of them. And so will prosper- 
ity. Miami during the Winter season can claim to 
have more millionaires per square foot than any 
similar area ever known. 

“The only thing that could stop Miami would be 
such financial depression throughout the country that 
nobody could afford to travel. And that will never 
happen so long as Europe continues to rehabilitate 
herself—and she has just started. 

“In some sections real estate prices have gone be- 
yond real values at this time but are not beyond the 
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What He Expects to Make of Florida! 
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values which will be reached within a reasonable time. 
Miami’s prices in the main are all right. If there 
should be here or elsewhere any shaking-down 
process, the best will come to the top, just as when 
you shake a barrel of apples or potatoes.” 





Labor Union as a Promoter 











T will probably astonish you to know that the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers have invaded 
Florida, not for labor purposes, but to create a beauti- 
ful development, at Venice, on the West Coast. Isn’t 
the fact that this most progressive of all trade union 
organizations is investing heavily in Florida property 
a significant indication of how strongly Florida and 
its attractions and possibilities appeal to all classes? 

The Brotherhood are spending between $2,000,000 
and $3,000,000 before attempting to sell off their lots. 
A thousand men are at work under the direction of 
Stanton Ennes, former president of the Wheeling & 
Lake Erie, who, as it was expressed to me by R. C. 
Caples, “can put niggers and material together as well 
as anybody in America.” A port capable of accommo- 
dating ships drawing twenty-five feet of water is 
being constructed, a thousand acres are being laid out 
as a town site, and some 27,000 acres of rich, black 
soil have been acquired to attract farmers. 

Unlike some Florida developments, the Brotherhood 
are spending heavily on development work before 
marketing their holdings. I was informed, however, 
that all the business lots have already been bespoken, 
at prices ranging up to $12,000. 

All this should interest those who scoff at the whole 
activity in Florida and dub it a bubble. The Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers have earned a unique 
reputation for sagacity, not only in handling labor 
matters, but in developing business enterprises. 

John J. McGraw of baseball fame, who knows 
Florida thoroughly through having taken the Giants 
down there for their Winter practice, became so 
thoroughly convinced of the superlative attractive- 
ness of the Sarasota district that he picked out the 
most beautiful section he could find and is opening up 
Pennant Park, near Sarasota. A number of well- 
known, wealthy Northern citizens have bought home 
sites here, and elaborate operations have been carried 
out to develop Pennant Park into one of the very 
choicest residential communities in the whole State. 

With the enterprising Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers and this baseball Napoleon in the field, it 
will be seen that capitalists are not having it all their 
own way in Florida. 





$1,000,000 From Potatoes 








MILLION dollars’ worth of potatoes from 1,500 
acres! This record is being established this sea- 

son in the Everglades by the Pennsylvania Sugar 
Company, General Superintendent Graham tells me. 
The George H. Earle and other interests behind this 
$10,000,000 enterprise switched part of their land from 
cane to tubers when it became evident that the world 
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was growing too much sugar and not enough potatoes. 
At first there was some question as to whether New 
York and other markets for Florida-grown potatoes 
would readily absorb such an output at high prices. 

“The curious thing is,” remarked Captain Graham, 
“that Miami and other nearby points are absorbing 
practically all that we can grow. By being able to 
sell locally at the high prices which have ruled, our 
freight charges naturally have been unexpectedly 
light.” 

This incident is among the most encouraging I have 
encountered in Florida. After all, Florida’s future 
must depend in large measure upon the cultivation of 
its extraordinarily rich soil. Fully 20,000,000 acres 
remain to be brought into agricultural and horticul- 
tural production. Florida has the powerful advantage 
of being able to raise and market various crops dur- 
ing the months of greatest scarcity in Northern 
centers. Fancy prices thus are obtained. Of course, 
abnormal out-of-season production would tend to 
bring down prices, but meanwhile the population 
throughout the country will be increasing and the 
number of hotels and families able to afford out-of- 
season products will be increasing still more. 

I am much more of a bull on Florida’s agricultural 
future than on many of the out-of-the-way sub- 
divisions now being exploited. 





West Coast Coming to Front 











Y impression is that the rise in real estate prices 
has gone farther on the East Coast than on 
the West Coast. Whereas there has been some let- 
up in certain parts along the Atlantic Coast line, the 
upward movement appears to be still under way along 
the Gulf Coast, notably around Tampa, St. Petersburg, 
Sarasota and at Pensacola. There is a growing inter- 
est in the Northern half of the State on both coasts. 
Jacksonville is coming into its own; St. Augustine is 
the center of ambitious developments ; Fort Pierce and 
its back country are being developed; and so is Day- 
tona Beach, where large-scale activities are being 
carried on by very aggressive interests. One hears a 
great deal, also, about the constructive work being 
done around Clewiston. 

That Florida will continue to attract nationwide 
attention is altogether probable. There has already 
set in some cooling of the feverishness which prevailed 
in some Eastern sections last Summer and Fall, and 
this cooling process may spread. 

But neither Wall Street nor any other part of the 
country need suffer sleepless nights over any immi- 
nent collapse entailing danger to the security markets 
or to the general business of the country. My opinion 
is that whatever readjustment may be experienced 
will come gradually. Nor, I believe, will the readjust- 
ments during the current year all be in the downward 
direction. 

* *£ * 
Are you making your making of a-living make a life? 
: * * * 


To salesmen: To make sales, let your prospect make 
the impression. 
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Sometimes you hear men 








speak of the automobile industry 
as one in which the doors of op- 
portunity are closed. 


Exactly the opposite is true. 


Cadillac, today, is showing a 
wonderful increase. The success 
of the new 90-degree Cadillac 
reaches out into a tremendously 
enlarged market. 


Obviously this greater market 
needs to be served with new sales 
outlets. 


Keen, alert business men now en- 
gaged in other lines are sensing 
the need—and recognizing the 
opportunities. 





The distribution of Cadillac 
motor cars offers permanency and 
volume that exceed that of per- 
haps any other line of equally basic 
appeal to the public. 


Cadillac welcomes inquiries from 
business men who are interested. 
And Cadillac values organizing 
skill, managerial ability more than 
it does a knowledge of automobile 
mechanics. Selling Cadillacs to- 
day is a business—not a trade. 


Here is quality merchandise, 
public demand, ample profit 
margin—the elements that make 
their own appeal to any man of 
business judgment. 


If you are interested—write. 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT 
DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


New 9O “Degree 


CA. 


». > & © 














Mention of “Furbes” insures good service 

















NCOURAGEMENT, appreciation, praise are ap- 

preciated by all mortals who strive honestly. 
Do we run the risk of not being believed when we as- 
sure readers that “Forbes” was not conceived and 
founded primarily to make money, but sprang from a 
humble, sincere desire to do something to bring about 
better understanding, greater harmony, broader sym- 
pathy between employers and employed, between finance 


Charles Hayden, Hayden, Stone & 
Company : 


I find only a limited opportunity for 
reading most financial publications. 
Your magazine is a delight to pick up 
because it is just what it pretends to 
be, “for busy business men.” I greatly 
enjoy the personal, human equation 
side which so many of the special ar- 
ticles contain. You have a live, pro- 
gressive magazine and the good work 
you are doing deserves and is bound 
to command the support of a steadily 
growing clientele. 


Edward G. Wilmer, chairman, 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company: 


Forzes reflects an intelligent and 
practical side of business. It is con- 
structively critical and helpful. 


F. Edson White, president, Armour 
& Company: 


Forses MAGAZINE impresses me as 
being a very worthwhile publication to 
business men who value the reflected 
opinions of the financial world, and 
also to laymen who can obtain from 
it valuable comments on matters both 
economic and political without having 
to know the language of finance or the 
intricacies of politics. 


George B. Cortelyou, president, 
Consolidated Gas Company of New 
York: 


Forses MAGAZINE is a strong con- 
structive force in the business world. 


General Brice P. Disque, president, 
Johnson, Cowdin & Emmerich: 


The fact that I have been a constant 
reader of Forses MAGAZINE since I came 
to New York convinces me that it is 
a magazine of great value because I 
read very few of the current publica- 
tions and the supply is so enormous 
that it seems to me a magazine must 
have some very unusual qualities to 
hold one’s attention in this age. 

I believe my interest in Forzes 
MaGazINE comes from a feeling devel- 
oped over a period of years that its 
contents cover the life problems of the 
day in a thoroughly intelligent, concise 
and sincere manner. 


Wigginton E. Creed, president, 


Pacific Gas & Electric Company: 


“Forbes” makes finance and trade 
interesting and presents a wide 
range of hepful information, but it 
renders an even greater service—it 
interprets business and its problems 
in terms of social and human under- 
standing. It creates the inspiration 
for the maintenance of the highest 
business standards. In all ways it 
is most wise and competent. 








The Best Way to 
Keep Posted 


66 r\ ORBES,” writes Wil- 

liam T. Todd, president 
of the Todd Shipyards Cor- 
poration, “has been part of my 
reading for several years and 
there are many men in this 
organization who profit by it 
too. Reading Forbes is the 
easiest and most pleasant 
way of keeping posted about 
things that are worth while.” 








Joseph P. Day, New York: 


I want to say to you that I think the 
splendid, direct way that Forses Mac- 
AZINE puts the business problems out 
for busy business men to read is one 
of the masterpieces of business litera- 
ture in this generation. 


Thomas E. Wilson, president, Wil- 


son & Company: 


In expressing my high appreciation 
of Forses MaGazine, I wish that I 
might be able to state my ideas as 
clearly as you are able to express facts 
and opinions of general subjects cov- 
ered by your good magazine. 

I know of no publication that pre- 
pares a better sizeup of important 
problems or more clearly expresses con- 
cise facts, for the busy business man. 
After freely reading newspaper and 
magazine articles on important sub- 
jects, it is always pleasing to pick up 
Forses and get the meat of the cocoa- 
nut almost at a glance. 


and investors, between leaders and followers, between 
industry and labor, between producers and consumers, 
between those high up and those lower down? 

It is infinitely gratifying to the “Forbes” staff, after 
eight years’ effort, to recewe hundreds, even thousands, 
of kind, inspiring messages of commendation such as 
are summarized on this page. To these and to the many 
others whose letters impel us to redouble our zeal to 
serve worthily, we offer our deepest thanks. 


M. E. Forbes, president, Pierce- 


Arrow Motor Car Company: 


Your magazine is one that I really 
enjoy—it is a source of great pleas- 
ure to peruse it as it always contains 
such splendid, worthwhile articles, 
and I think you are to be commended 
on its publication. 


Irving T. Bush, president, Bush 


Terminal Company : 


I congratulate you upon Forpes 
Macazine. It is doing a fine work 
among young men. Perhaps that is 
why I read it. 


H. E. Ward, president, Irving 


Bank-Columbia Trust Company: 


As a consistent reader of Forses, let 
me congratulate you upon having de- 
veloped a publication which, because 
of its keen analysis of men and events, 
represents a constantly broadening 
sphere of influence in American life. 


Arthur Williams, vice president, 


Commercial Relations, N. Y. Edi- 
son Company : 


It would give me a great deal of 

pleasure were I able to say some- 
thing which even partially would 
express my appreciation of your 
work. Perhaps this is one of those 
things which one feels but finds it 
difficult to express. Your analysis, 
and views of men who have risen, is, 
I judge, one of the most helpful— 
one of the most outstanding—fea- 
tures to old and young. 
_ “If he can do it, I can.” On read- 
ing your articles analyzing men’s 
growth and success one probably 
finds such a reaction in the mind 
of every serious man and woman. 
It may not be expressed in the same 
words or formula, but consciously or 
subconsciously would have the same 
objective; it holds out a hope and 
develops an ambition. 


Albert D. Lasker, financier and - 
advertising authority, Chicago: 


I am sure you know, without any 
word of mine, how highly I value 
the work you are doing in the 
Forses MaGaZIne. 


FOR 
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When worthy business 


calls for 
capital 


W: HAVE a ready market for sound securities among our large 
following of investors, and we are continuously under- 
writing current capital requirements representing refinancing 
and the healthy growth and expansion of activities that 
merit the support of the investing public. 


Our experience as one of the oldest houses of 
original issue covers the whole field of con- 
. setvative investment. 


We invite consultation with business 
organizations which are in need of 
new capital. If you are considering 
a program of financing, we 
shall be very glad to discuss 
the possibility of co- 
operation with you. 


HAMBLETON and COMPANY 


Investment Bankers 


ESTABLISHED I865 


NEW YORK and BALTIMORE 


43 Exchange Place, NewYork 


vs 





We shall be glad to send you a 
copy of this booklet as an ex- 
ample of the thoroughness of 
Hambletonand Company financ- 
ing methods. 


It is a feature of a pioneer cam- 
paign of national advertising, by 
which we are strengthening the 
support of the investing public 
in the gas industry. 
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How General Falk Converted 
Bankruptcy Into Profits 


(Continued from page 11) 


ters between themselves ; but | prom- 
ised to arbitrate in case they could 
not agree. On all occasions I have 
tried to be scrupulously fair, and 
disputes of this sort no longer worry 
us. 
“There is a proverbial tendency for 
engineering and shop departments to 
clash, and the organization had not 
escaped this sort of unpleasantness 
—the conflict betewen the theoretical 
and the practical groups. From the 
standpoint of the company’s interests, 
and profits, I know it made no differ- 
ence whether the engineering or shop 
departments got credit for certain 
achievements ; but I earnestly wanted 
to see both working together to turn 
out the best competitive product. 


Co-operation Achieves Results 


“When a certain big job came along 
I made an issue of it, and asked the 
departments to work together to pro- 
duce the best possible machine. The 
engineers furnished a design as 
usual. This ordinarily would have 
been final. But following my sug- 
gestion, the shop people examined the 
design with an eye to practical con- 
siderations and suggested substantial 
modifications. The finished product 
was considerably better than either 
would have developed singly. This 
taste of effective co-operation was so 
successful that to-day it is the estab- 
lished rule. The engineering depart- 
ment does not consider a design com- 
plete until the shop departments have 
had a chancé to criticize it and make 
suggestions. Jealousy doesn’t enter 
into the relations between depart- 
ments. They are no longer thinking 
of prerogatives and credit chiefly, but 
of attending to the company’s in- 
terests. 

“Many minds working together to- 
wards a common objective can achieve 
marvelous. results. The same minds 
working equally hard but with diver- 
gent objectives can produce confus- 
ion—and receiverships. My concep- 
tion of management and executive 
function includes the task of keep- 
ing the minds of the organization 
headed steadily towards common ob- 
jectives. That is co-ordination. Many 
difficult problems settled themselves 
with comparative ease when the men 
began meeting one another with the 
intention of finding proper solutions. 

“Co-operation that achieves such 
results cannot be won without abso- 
lutely square dealing by the manage- 
ment. There are a few A-B-C rules 
dictated by common sense and ord- 
inary fairness that I try not to violate. 
For instance, I never call a man to 
time for an error in front of others. 
I try to adjust salaries throughout 
the organization by a common scale, 


so that the same kind and quality of 
work receives the same pay in every 
department. Dissension is created if 
a clerk in one department, say, gets 
$50 a week for work that a clerk of 
equal ability gets only $40 for in 
another department. I try to be on 
the job regularly and always avail- 
able, with no formality or red tape 
necessary for reaching me in person 
or on the ’phone. Analyze these 
rules and you will find that they, and 
others like them, fall under the head 
of fair dealing—treating others the 
way you like to be treated. 

“Take the matter of the turnover 
of men. Some turnover is unavoid- 
able. Organization success is the sum 
of individual successes. Men whose 
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separated. Manufacturing operations 
had been continued on the basis of 
what already existed, rather than 
completely reorganized with a view to 
the utmost economy and efficiency. 
Furthermore, the company had oper- 
ated under increasing financial hard- 
ships up to the time of the receiver- 
ship; therefore the equipment had 
not been maintained up to the best 
standards. 

“Knowing these facts, the steps we 
took seem obvious enough. We con- 
centrated processes which could be 
performed best in one place or under 
one control. With additional funds 
at our disposal under the reorganiza- 
tion, we brought the equipment up to 
the best possible shape. Where equip- 











Airplane view of the West Allis Works of the Allie-Chalmers Manufacturing 
Company 


opportunities within the organization 
are not equal to their abilities or op- 
portunities elsewhere become dis- 
couraged and eventually are a drag. I 
never hesitate to recommend a better 
job outside of our organization for 
one of our men, if I am satisfied it is 
best for him. The men know my at- 
titude and consequently have no hesi- 
tation about coming to me with 
outside offers they receive and asking 
my opinion. More than once I have 
risen from such a conference with 
the advice: 

“*Vou’d better accept!’ 

“On the other hand, a successful 
organization always has opportunities 
for good men, and many times I have 
felt individuals would do best to re- 
main with us, and have so advised. 
Whatever the advice is in particular 
cases, however, the point is that I 
consider fairness to the individual in 
the long run is fairness to the organi- 
sation, 

“Along with problems of human 
relationships,” General Falk con- 
tinued, “went a certain number of 
serious questions relating to plant. 
The merger had included five con- 
cerns located in four cities widely 


ment was needed, we bought the best ; 
but not with our eyes shut. Every 
new piece of equipment had to ans- 
wer affirmatively the question: 

“Will it pay its way? 

“Thrifty management, in my judg- 
ment, consists neither of spending 
money like a drunken sailor nor of 
hoarding pennies like a miser. The 
case that comes to mind is an old- 
fashioned machine that has never 
been replaced. No efficiency expert 
under heaven would recommend it. 
Neither would we, if we were buying 
new to-day. But we had it on hand, 
and it does the job; rather clumsily 
and expensively, to be sure—but we 
don’t have occasion to use that ma- 
chine half a dozen times a year. Un- 
der the circumstances, a new machine 
would not pay the interest on the in- 
vestment. 

“The old company, as I said, was 
embarrassed for funds. To me, the 
financial side of management doesn’t 
seem to .warrant the mystery that 
some people like to clothe it with. I 
think exactly the same rules apply 
as to thrift in personal expendi- 
tures. We buy what we need— 

(Continued on page 52) 
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Transportation—The Whole World Around 


THIRD SERIES 
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r It took Six Million Years, they say, to develop the horse from the tiny Eohippus, only eleven inches high, 


to the horse we know today. But tires improve morerapidly. New manufacturing methods have put India 
“miles ahead of competition” in a few short years. 


The Rickshaws — familiar 
sights in the Orient—depend 
for their mileage records on 
Coolies’ non-skid toes. It is 
hard to improve on Nature 
for length of service. India 
Tires won't last a lifetime— 
but they’re mighty callous 
at that. 














The Light Traveling Coach of 1804— 
with no tires at all—when every pebble 
registered its own particular jolt. 
Think of harnessing air and rubber to 
last 15 or 20 thousand miles or more— 
and carrying such loads as the days of 
1804 never dreamed of. The world 
“do move”—and a whole lot of it, to- 
day, is moving on India Tires. 


The Clovelly Fast Freight 
— in Cornwall, England 
proves that goods may be 
hauled by any sort of make- 
shift—even a donkey with a 
couple of crates on its back. 
But why not seek the best in 
transportation? Why not be 
India-Wise? It costs no 
, more. 





} Get ; 
Wiitelvasskys 
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Electrifying the Railroads 
With Fuel Oil 


(Continued from page 18) 


power experts have known for many 
years that for the country at large 
electrification is impracticable.” 

Some of the greatest developments 
in steam have been made since the 
advent of the electric engine. The 
super-heater is one of these. To- 
day the most powerful electric loco- 
motive is only a trifle higher in pull- 
ing power than the most modern of 
steam locomotives. In both designs 
engineers have been up against 
weight limits caused by bridges built 
in the days when the present tre- 
mendous volume of traffic was un- 
foreseen, and by tunnels, gradients 
and curves. The same limitations 
must be met in the oil-electric. 

From the operating point of view, 
however, the new type of engine has 
another outstanding advantage in ad- 
dition to the higher efficiency and 
therefore lower fuel cost of the 
Diesel type engine. To be prepared 
for service the steam locomotive must 
keep up steam, while the outside feed 
electric requires the constant opera- 
tion of power stations. The oil- 
electric, however, may be shut down 
when not in use. During the shift- 
ing tests in and around New York 
the motor was stopped whenever a 
delay of more than ten minutes de- 
veloped. 

It would serve no purpose to at- 
tempt here a technical description of 
either of the two types of oil-elec- 
trics. In general, however, it may 
be said that both utilize the known 
high efficiency of the Diesel type in- 
ternal combustion engine, using cheap 
heavy oil for fuel. There are marked 
differences of design between the 
Ingersoll-Rand engine and that man- 
ufactured by the Baldwin works 
under Diesel patents, just as there 
are technical differences in the meth- 
od of applying the electric power- 
Both, however, operate generators 
with electrical connections to electric 
motors geared to the axles, so that 
while the original power impulse 
comes from the oil engine, it is ap- 
plied to the wheels by electricity. 

Any one who has followed even 
casually the motive power develop- 
ments of recent years will recognize 
that this offers a tremendous advan- 
tage in pulling power, or what rail- 
road men call tractive effort. One 
difficulty in building powerful steam 
locomotives has been to find a method 
of applying the power gradually. The 
tendency is for the driving wheels 
to slip when the tremendous force 
of the steam is shot into the cylin- 
ders. In contrast to this, to put it in 
non-technical terms, the force of elec- 
tricity is applied more gradually. 

The heaviest and most powerful 
steam freight locomotive on one of 





the large Eastern systems, for ex- 
ample, is able to exert a tractive ef- 
fort of only 155,000 pounds with a 
rated horse power of close to 4,000. 
Ingersoll-Rand engineers claim a 
tractive effort of 60,000 pounds with 
a rated horse power of 800. Assum- 
ing that this ratio holds good it be- 
comes obvious that in the oil-elec- 
trics it will not be necessary to go 
to the same relative size as in steam 
to obtain the same effort. 

In recent tests on the Philadelphia 
& Reading Railway, the Baldwin oil- 
electric hauled a 3,500 ton train of 
52 cars, negotiating grades with ease 
on which most steam locomotives 
need a pusher. Both this and the 
Ingersoll-Rand engine have been put 
to the test of starting unaided on stiff 
grades, pulling heavy trains. On the 
trip from Erie to New York of the 
engine now in service on the Long 
Island the train was stopped on a 
one and three-tenths per cent. grade 
at Wildcat Crossing, 86 miles east 
of Erie. At another point the oil- 
electric, hauling its own load, also 
helped push a stalled freight drawn 
by a steam locomotive over a grade. 
The total fuel cost of the Erie-to- 
New York trip was given as $26.15, 
or less than four and one-half cents a 
mile. 

In appearance the two new engines 
now being watched by railroad opera- 
tors throughout the world are utter- 
ly unlike anything heretofore at- 
tempted in rail motive power. The 
all-electric locomotive differs from 
the rest of its train by the height of 
its driving wheels and the visible con- 
necting rods, reminiscent of the driv- 
ers on the “Iron Horse.” But either 
the Baldwin or the Ingersoll-Rand 
oil-electric could pass readily for a 
special express or mail car. 


Both operate on driving wheels of 
forty inches diameter, about the same 
as those in general use on freight and 
passenger cars. The Baldwin car has 
a centre entrance reached by a sus- 
pended iron ladder. What might be 
called its “freeboard” is rather high, 
giving a view of the tanks suspended 
from the car over the wheels. In- 
gersoll-Rand engineers have gone a 
little farther in “dolling up” their 
engine, which has two side entrances. 

In most of the discussion centering 
around these developments, commen- 
tators have made much of the item 
of elimination of smoke and cinders. 
Unquestionably this nuisance cost 
runs up into high figures, and in re- 
gions where forest fires have been 
started by locomotive sparks the pub- 
lic loss is tremendous. The oil-elec- 
tric obviates all of this. Since it is 
also relatively quiet it is expected to 
do away with the growing protest 
against railroad tracks in the indus- 
trial sections of big cities. 

Practical railroad men know about 
and appreciate these features, of 
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course, but the impression I have 
gained in talking to them and to the 
builders of the oil-electrics is that 
they are getting the biggest thrill out 
of the idea of eliminating time and 
distance. For obvious reasons they 
are cautious about talking for publi- 
cation, but many of them in addition 
to the Canadian official quoted above 
are looking forward to non-stop 
transcontinental trains. 

New York to San Francisco in 
three days—or less—without a stop 
and without the danger of high speed 
may be on the schedules in another 
year or two. 





Who’s Your Umpire? 
By C. G. Bunnell 


LOT of us think that we 

are umpiring our own little 

game of life, Bur that is 
where we all make a big mistake, 
for just as sure as Eve crossed up 
Adam, some one else is calling the 
good and bad ones on us. 

Most youngsters start out in 
this happy old business life of ours 
thinking that they are going to 
make their own rules and brzak 
them as often as they please—they 
think they are going to umpire 
their own game. ° 

The smart ones soon find out 
they are all wrong and some one 
is calling them out, but the dumb 
ones go squawking through life, 
broadcasting that old whine—“He 
stands in with the Boss.” 

When you are at a ball game it 
doesn’t take any grand stand man- 
ager to tell you who should stand 
in with the Boss, for, of course, 
it’s the player who hits them where 
they ain’t and gets the ones that 
are ticketed for hits. They are the 
boys who pay dividends. 

Just compare the two games for 
a moment—life and base ball. In 
base ball you have got to live a 
clean life, carry a quick thinker 
with you, positively prepared to 
meet Mr. Unexpected and take 
care of him in exactly the right 
way. You have got to be RicHT 
all the time—that’s base ball. 

Now, how about our business 
successes? Is there one darn bit 
of difference? 

If we stay out all night Charles- 
toning and high-balling—either or 
both—we sure are going to miss 
a lot of fast ones that are put over 
the pan for us the next day. 

High-balls are the foul balls in 
business, and it follows as the 
night follows the day, you never 
heard of anyone getting to first 
base on a foul ball—let alone get- 
ting Home. 

Your Boss is your Umpire. Don’t 
try to cheat him—or to cheat your- 
self. It can’t be done. 


Home Runs are never questioned. 
Make yours Topay. 
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ATWATER KENT 


RADIO 


‘Tomorrow, too 


We are not in the radio business just for to- 
day—to seek fresh fields tomorrow. 


We had been established as manufacturers for 
twenty-two years when broadcasting began. 
Before enlarging our facilities to produce 
Receiving Sets and Radio Speakers we assured 
ourselves that Radio was not a passing fad 
but could properly be classed among the 
necessities. 


With this conviction reinforced by experience, 
we face the future with the serenity of a stable 
institution which is in the radio business to stay. 











Atwater Kent Manuracturinc Co., 4814 Wissahickon Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


A. Atwater Kent, President 
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‘Dollar Charmers” Will Get 
You If You Don’t Watch Out 
(Continued from page 14) 


old age, that their savings are but 
a scanty padding against the 
thrusts of adversity, are impelled 
in hysterical fear to yield their 
money to the first earnest talker 
who promises to multiply their 
little holdings. There are many 
buyers, too, among the friends and 
kinsfolk of the salesmen, who, ob- 
serving the obvious sincerity of the 
vender of shares, wish to help him 
make progress in his organization 
toward an “executive” position. 
And, of course, always there is the 
born wolf among men. When dur- 
ing the past three years crashes 
have overtaken organizations of 
the type described, the little in- 
vestors have not been able to do 
a great deal about it. Having no 
money with which to employ coun- 
sel, they must depend upon the 
busy paid attorneys of the state. 
The proprietors of such outfits 
usually enjoy, when necessary, 
highly competent legal aid. 


“520 Per Cent. Miler” 


As has been said, the years im- 
mediately following the war were 
the Golden Age of the financial 
dreamers. The world, like an up- 
spaded ant heap, was in chaotic 
turmoil. Everything was shot 
through with uncertainty. Almost 
anything might happen, for the ut- 
terly impossible had just taken 
place. Thousands of unemployed 
men trod the streets looking for 
jobs, for bread. Then flourished 
stock-selling “businesses.” Their 
founders, the light of the morning 
in their eyes, spoke with priestly 
unction and authority. They were 
ready to heal a torn world with 
their beneficent touch—they would 
offer “securities” whose purchasers 
would later call the founders 
blessed and whose salesmen would 
rise to dignity and power in the 
selling company or else in some 
enterprise nurtured to rich growth 
by their tender ministrations. 
That day of benumbed thinking has 
largely passed, but the menace of 
the trickster of finance remains 
and will remain until the day of 
enlightenment of the public and 
the bulldog action of the law 
everywhere. 

Some twenty years ago Five- 
Hundred - and - Twenty-Per-Cent. 
Miller operated magnificently in 
Brooklyn. As his sobriquet gives 
clue, he promised 10 per cent. per 
week on all money “invested” with 
him. And he was delivering on 
his promises, even as Ponzi did for 
a time, when through cruel court 
action he came to compulsory rest. 

Little “investors” fought among 
themselves to enter the building 
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| What Do You Think? 




















Editor, ForBeEs: 

I wish to take exception to a letter 
published in the Jan. 1 issue of 
ForsBes under the heading, “What 
do you think?” Briefly, it sum- 
marized the disadvantages of “work- 
ing too hard” ; expounded the benefits 
of “intelligent loafing’—and admon- 
ished people, especially the younger 
ones, not to work too fast, but tc 
take things very leisurely until the 
age of 30 or so when their bodies 
“will be more capable of standing 
the strain.” 

I happen to be one of the “younger 
ones,” and feel qualified to answer. 
When I graduated from high school 
—six years ago—I started to work 
in the office of a prominent local 
firm at the salary of $7 per week, to 
earn a college education. Within 
four years, I was earning close to 
$70. How? Work! Then I entered 
college—and am now in my junior 
year at U. B. Law School. 

Now to answer Mr. Tobin’s ar- 
ticle: 

In the first place, we develop our 
being in two ways; namely, physical- 
ly and mentally. The former by ex- 
ercise and proper living; the latter 


by education, and both by Work. 
We weren’t created to “take life 
easy.” Nor can we say we should 
take things “very leisurely” until a 
certain age, say 30. If a man took 
to the loafing idea until he was 30, 
the chances are, he’d loaf the rest of 
his life. 

So that, certainly, is not the way 
to treat life. That would be wasting 
it. Why wait until 30 to use and de- 
velop the incentive God gave us? 
Man’s ability to work surely doesn’t 
begin at that age. What young 
people should do, and be advised to 
do, is not to conserve their energies, 
but to DEvELop them. And there’s 
only one way to do it—Work! 

It’s altogether too natural for most 
persons to practice “shirking ”— 
without advising them to do so. And 
there we have the reason for all the 
inspiring, pep-producing articles ‘in 
our magazines of to-day—to help us 
get ahead. The majority of men 
want to travel the road to success, 
and not to loafer-dom. It’s easy 
enough to be lazy, but it takes work 
and all its requisites to be a success. 
—Wnm. Haesler, Jr., 14 Longs Ave- 
nue, Tonawanda, N. Y. 





where he had his offices, scramb- 
ling until with their sheer weight 
they smashed the steps at the 
front. Frenziedly they thrust rolls 
and wads of bills toward a battery 
of girls lined up at a receiving 
counter. Finally the girls issuing 
receipts were standing knee-deep 
in greenbacks. They could no 
longer undertake to count the 
proffered money and began issuing 
receipts upon the statement of the 
depositor. 

It was gorgeous while it lasted. 
And when Mr. Littleton, as prose- 
cuting attorney, moved against the 
miracle-worker later to repose in 
durance vile, his life was threat- 
ened by Miller’s depositors—street 
car drivers, nurses, day laborers of 
many kinds. These knew that Mr. 
Littleton would not have moved 
save at the behest of envious Wall 
Street, which could neither under- 
tame Miller’s genius nor cope with 
it! 

The day of Miller has gone, you 
say? Possibly, in a certain sense. 
It has been but a short time, how- 
ever, since a gifted chap down in 
Texas had printed a liberal supply 
of stationery purporting to eman- 
ate from the offices of an oil com- 
pany of seemingly cosmic scope. 
He made no promises and uttered 


no explanatory word in the form 
letter that he sent out to a list of 
persons apparently derived from 
telephone directories. 

This is all he said: 

“Send me one dollar!” 

“Well,” probably thought the 
recipient, “this bird is taking a long 
shot at something and doesn’t 
want to talk about it. Maybe he'll 
bring in a-gusher. Maybe he 
won't. A dollar’s not much, and 
I’ll take a chance.” 

Some of them did take a chance 
—a measly 600,000 of them, before 
the courts inquired. 

Yes, we’re still fairly easy on 
the financial trigger, and the Bet- 
ter Business Bureau says that this 
year we will buy another billion 
dollars’ worth of phony stocks. 
Take a look at the “Salesmen 
Wanted” sections of some of our 
dailies and you may observe the 
blessed old call for venders of the 
lithographed queer. Then, if you 
are wise, you will cross your fin- 
gers and put your wallet in your 
inside vest pocket, for— 

The dollar charmers will get you 
if you don’t watch out! 





No man was ever so much de- 
ceived by another as by himself.— 
Greville. 
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“Well, well—all roads seem to lead to 
Florida,” said Clarke as he greeted Spalding 
heartily. 

Spalding waved an open letter at him. 

“Interesting proposition, this.” 

“Real Estate?” 

we 

“No—it can't be.” 

“Why not?” demanded Spalding, his 
attention arrested by the challenge. 

Perhaps Clarke, who responds very 
quickly to the quality of paper used in a 
letter, was unfair in his sweeping implica- 
tion that one of the great businesses of our 
country was fast asleep in so far as the value 


of fine paper was concerned. 












But the state of mind of important 
men like Clarke may well cause disquiet to 
any house whose stationery is not quite all 
it should be. 

Paper is an appearance. But business 
stationery is a more important appearance 
than it seemstothe man who has not thought 
about it, because it conveys personality and 
establishes character. 

A letter paper which gives these effects 
surelv is Crane’s Bond. Made bya company 125 
years old, of all new white rag stock, Crane’s 
Bond is the finest of the Crane's Business 
Papers, and generally regarded by large cor- 


porations and financial institutions as the 


premier letter paper of America. 





Any lithographer, engraver, stationer, die stamper or printer can supply you with your letterhead upon Crane’s Bond. When 


you order business stationery you will perhaps also stamp up some letterheads for your home. Crane’s Bond is admirable for 


personal stationery because the same masculine qualities which fit it for successful business make it desirable for personal use. 


CRANE & COMPANY, 





INC. 
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How to Get the Most From 
Your Advertising 


(Continued from page 23) 


tain that he is competent to criti- 
cize it. Advertising is not a job 
for many cooks; the result will be 
less costly and far more satisfac- 
tory if you get an experienced man 
in whom you have confidence and 
let him direct the job for you. His 
previous experience will save you 
much money and his outside view- 
point will help to make your mes- 
sage clearer to your public. 


Eliminating Guesswork 


He should be able to tell you, for 
instance, about what it should cost 
to get the result that you want. 
If his estimate exceeds the amount 
of money you have to invest, cut 
down your order and develop a 
part of the market. His experi- 
ence should help you to select the 
proper media, determine the typo- 
graphic dress of your printed 
salesmen, and select the appeals 
calculated to be most effective. 
Fortunately, however, you need 
not continue blindly and on faith 
alone. As you advertise, your ex- 
perience should guide you directly 
to the most productive media and 
the right style of copy. 

Have you ever watched a chem- 
ist at work in his laboratory? He 
may be analyzing an unknown 
substance in an effort to determine 
its composition. He adds a certain 
chemical and carefully notes its 
result. Then he adds a different 
substance and records the change 
it effects. By making a series of 
careful tests he discovers what the 
unknown contains and what it does 
not contain. Finally, he is able 
to tell you exactly what it is. He 
never adds two chemicals at once 
because if he did he could not tell 
which was responsible for the new 
result. Changing but one element 
at a time, he is able to credit his 
difference in result to the proper 
source and when he has found 
what he wants, he can go back and 
repeat the experiment knowing 
that he will arrive at the same an- 
swer. 

This same laboratory method 
can be applied in exactly the same 
manner to take the guess out of 
advertising. Each advertisement 
can be “keyed” in some manner 
to get a direct check on results. 
If inquiries are expected, a num- 
ber can be included in the address 
in connection with the booklet of- 
fered that will enable you to trace 
the reply to the advertisement 
from which it came. Even when 
the primary aim is not inquiries, 
the offer of a booklet or other ma- 
terial may be included. 

If one advertisement brings 


twice as many replies as another, 
it is safe to assume that it has in- 
terested twice as many people. 

If the campaign is such that it 
is impossible to include a direct 
check of this sort, it can be tested 
in a definite locality and the change 
in sales there as compared with 
other territories or with previous 
sales in the same territory can be 
measured to judge its effective- 
ness. The power of window dis- 
plays and outdoor advertising can 
be checked in this manner. 

On this basis, advertising is 
much like gold mining. A pros- 
pect hole is dug and the results 
are carefully assayed. If we find 
a profitable proportion of gold, 
we sink our shaft and proceed to 
work out the vein. If we do not 
get a satisfactory result, we sink 
another hole in a likely looking 
spot and test again. It is probable 
that we will make ten experiments 
that prove to be failures, but the 
eleventh will more than pay for 
our prospecting. 

It is safe to say that every ad- 
vertising success has been devel- 
oped by this method. The great 
advertisers have found the vein 
that pays in their particular busi- 
ness and have concentrated their 
efforts upon it. It takes patience, 
and a careful and scientific anal- 
ysis of comparative results, but 
the reward is well worth the ef- 
fort. 


Results Will Tell Story 


The choice of the best channels 
for your advertising can be de- 
termined by following this same 
laboratory process. The experience 
of your advertising counsel and a 
careful analvsis of circulations will 
help you to select the most prom- 
ising list of media. Then it be- 
comes a matter of testing. By 
running exactly the same adver- 
tisement in two publications on 
the same date and by checking 
the traceable results you arrive at 
a relative measure of each. By 
repeating the experiment on a list 
of media you are able to rate them 
for your purpose and to determine 
which are most productive and 
which are least profitable. On the 
basis of these tests you can build 
our own list of proved media 
and may be sure that you are 
reaching the audience you want to 
reach at a reasonable cost. 

Exactly the same method will 
lead you to the right copy appeal. 
Begin with two carefully prepared 
advertisements, well written, and 
properly dressed. They may look 
equally convincing and may im- 
press you as being most effective 
sales agents. Key them so that 
you can trace the replies; then 
run them simultaneously in two 
of your tested media. Note results 
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and switch them around, running 
them again in the same two pub. 
lications. Your recurd of results 
will tell its story and will probab! 
show that one of them for som 
reason proved more effective than 
the other. 
one by inserting a new heading 
or a different close—but change 
only one factor at a time—and test 
it again. Perhaps the second or 
“improved” form will prove more 
productive than the original. We 
are getting nearer to exactly the 
right appeal. By continuing this 
process of trial and error—of dis- 
carding the weaker and experi- 
menting to improve the stronger 
—you soon develop advertising 
copy that will produce profitably 
in your tested list of media. 


Repeat Profitable Copy 


When you have developed an ad- 
vertisement that gets the sort of 
results you want, do not discard 
it simply because you have run 
it once in a publication. The idea 
that something new must be pre- 
pared for each closing date is not 
sound. In the first place it as- 
sumes that you will be able to 
prepare an advertisement each 
time that is better than any of its 
predecessors. That in itself is 
ridiculous. Further, actual test 
proves that it is not necessary. A 
laboratory experiment carried on 
to determine the diminishing re- 
turns to be expected from succes- 
sive insertions of the same copy 
in a given publication gives us a 
scientific answer. The same ad- 
vertisement was inserted on thir- 
teen successive days in a large 
newspaper, keyed differently each 
day so that replies could be seg- 
regated, and the returns from the 
last insertion were not 5 per cent. 
different from those of the first. 
On each of these thirteen succes- 
sive insertions this particular 
piece of copy produced more than 
any other advertisement developed 
within three months. If you have 
one proved advertisement that can 
be depended upon for results, why 
discard it for an untried or less 
profitable piece of copy simply for 
the sake of change? 

Instead of guessing and gamb- 
ling with the whole advertising ap- 
propriation, set aside a portion of 
it—from 10 to 20 per cent.—as an 
experimental fund. Spend _ this 
money in testing media and copy 
to find out what will produce 
profitably. Then concentrate the 
bulk of your advertising appropri- 
ation on these proved appeals in 
profitable media. You may lose 
all of the experimental fund, 
though this is not probable, but 
you will be sure of a definite re- 
turn on your regular advertising- 
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NO INVESTOR EVER LOST A 


DOLLAR IN MILLER BONDS 





GUARANTEES, 


to be bought and paid for, 
should be examined just as carefully 
as the bonds they insure 


G. L. Miller & Co., Inc., announce the offering of 
an unconditional, adequate and genuine guarantee 
(issued by the G. L. Miller Bond & Mortgage 
Guarantee Corporation) of payment of principal 
and interest on all Miller Bonds, including those 
previously issued, upon the payment of a premium 
of ¥% of 1 per cent per year. 


The new Miller guarantee has the following 
essential features which you should look for in 
any guarantee. 


1. It is unconditional, the substance thereof being as 
follows—G. L. Miller Bond & Mortgage Guarantee 
Corporation guarantees to the holder prompt pay- 
ment of principal and interest for an annual premium 
of 4 of 1 per cent. 


2. It is adequately backed, since it is made by the G. L. 
Miller Bond & Mortgage Guarantee Corporation, 
a company organized under and subject to the Insur- 
ance Law of the State of New York. 


In addition, G. L. Miller & Co., Inc., has contracted 
to indemnify the G. L. Miller Bond & Mortgage 
Guarantee Corporation against loss, thus also putting 
behind the guarantee to the investor the entire capital 
and surplus of the issuing house, totaling over 
$2,000,000. 


3. It is a genuine guarantee, since it is given with full 
willingness to pay. In the last analysis, a loss incurred 
by a Miller bondholder would destroy the record of 
G. L. Miller & Co., Inc., that “‘No Investor Ever Lost 
a Dollar in Miller Bonds.” 


4. The bondholder is not required (as he is in some in- 
stances) to exhaust all the means at his command to 
collect unpaid principal or interest before the guar- 
antee is operative. This is a guarantee of prompt 
payment when due without any “period of grace” 
whatsoever and not merely a guarantee of collection. 


The kind of bond to be guaranteed 


We have stated in the past that in our opinion a 
guarantee on sound real estate bonds is not a 


qa 


necessity, but a luxury for those who can afford 
it. We reaffirm this opinion now. A bond which 
needs a guarantee to make it safe should not be 
offered. A bond that is safe needs no guarantee. 
Miller Bonds are assuredly of the latter class. 
However, as a matter of service to those investors 
who desire and are willing to pay for insurance of 
their investments, we offer this unconditional and 
optional guarantee. 


Write for the offerings of current 
Miller Bonds paying up to 7 per cent 


Remember that investors are not compelled to buy this 
guarantee when they buy Miller Bonds. It is entirely 
optional. Without the guarantee, Miller Bonds offer in- 
terest up to 7 per cent. With the guarantee, the same 
bonds yield up to 614 per cent. The combination of safety 
and liberal yield offered by Miller Bonds is almost unique 
in the investment field. If you are unacquainted with the 
details of Miller Bonds and with the policies of the House 
of G. L. Miller & Co., Inc., you should use the coupon 
below at once. It will bring not only full information 
on this bona fide guarantee, but also a description of 
current bond issues. 


G.L. MILLER & CO. 


30 East 42nd Street, New York City 


Offices and Representatives in Principal Cities 


G. L. MILLER & CO., Incorporated 

30 East 42nd Street, New York City 
Please send me the booklet explaining the new bona fide guar- 

"aoe of Miller First Mortgage Bonds and the description of current 
ond issues. 
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Forbes me ~ 


cA Life - Saver for Busy Business (Men 


7 BE successful, you must keep well-informed. Yet 
you doubtless have little time for wading through 
the avalanche of news and views and rumors and denials 


pouring in daily from all 


[* a number of industries the slowing 
down in activity which was widely 
predicted by some authorities for early 
in the year, has materialized. How- 
ever, such declines have been slight and 
hardly surprising after the record rate 
of output at the close of 1925. In a gen- 
eral way, both business and industry are 
going along at a high rate of activity 
and there can as yet be seen no def- 
inite clouds on the horizon of prosperity. 

Building has receded moderately from 
its previous high volume, due more to 
seasonal tendencies than to any results 
of the caution advised by construction 
authorities. Industrial output continues 
to gain, at perhaps a somewhat more 
rapid rate than actual sales, with cop- 
per, cement and lumber at high levels. 
Continuation of the anthracite strike has 
led to new high records in bituminous 
mining, factory employment is running 
high for this season and retail trade 
continues very satisfactory, especially in 
the dry goods and chain store fields. 

Operations in the steel industry are 
being maintained at around 85 per cent. 
for the independents and a slightly 
higher figure for the U. S. Steel Cor- 
poration. Structural and railroad buy- 
ing are the mainstays of the market. 
Demand for finished products has been 
somewhat disappointing and the present 
high rate of operation promises to re- 
duce unfilled tonnage statistics unless or- 
ders pick up materially. 

To the list of new high records in in- 
dustrial history presented in the last 
issue may be added 1925 sales of new 
insurance and sales of manufactured 
gas. 


of the world. 

“Forbes” offers a solution of your problem. It under- 
takes in the following pages te furnish busy business 
men all the essential, significant, vital, industrial, finan- 
cial, commercial, investment, railroad, utility, automotive, 
agricultural and labor news at home and abroad, sup- 
plemented by authoritative analyses and forecasts by 
leading men of affairs and by regular monthly interpre- 
tive, forward-looking articles by such authorities as Dr. 
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| Spear on various types of financial 
accommodation continue their ten- 
dency toward lower levels which has 
been apparent since the temporary 
stringency at the beginning of the year, 
and are once more at around the levels 
prevailing late last Fall. 

As usual, the call money market has 
experienced the greatest changes and 
this type of short time lending has been 


caried on at rates as low as 3% per 
cent., compared with 6 per cent. around 
the first of the year. Time money has 
also been in more liberal supply and 
there are still further concessions on 
loans made to run for the longer pe- 
riods, such as four, five and six months. 
Acceptances have shown little change 
and a good demand is currently appar- 
ent, especially from interior institutions. 
Commercial paper is officially unchanged 
from a few weeks ago but there has 
recently appeared a somewhat firmer 
tendency, a contributing factor being 
notable increase in the demand, both in 
New York and from the interior. 

Perhaps the most important recent 
development in the realm of financial re- 
porting is the newly inaugurated plan 
of making public definite figures on 
loans of banking institutions to broker- 
age houses. The movement has taken 
two courses, one through the Federal 
Reserve System and the other through 
the New York Stock Exchange itself. 
In the former case, member banks will 
hereafter report to the Board, included 
in their regular weekly statement, their 
total loans to all brokerage houses, in- 
cluding “Curb” houses and dealers in 
unlisted securities, on stocks, bonds, and 
other securities. The information thus 
received will apparently, however, ap- 
pear only in the monthly Bulletin of the 
Board. At the same time, the New York 
Stock Exchange has called upon its 
members to report net borowings on 
collateral from all banks, divided ap- 
proximately into those for New York 
City and those for out-of-town corre- 
spondents and branch offices. 

The result of publication of such fig- 
ures should eventually prove beneficial, 
since this form of enlightenment to the 
investor is another step toward furnish- 
ing him with adequate information upon 
which to base his investment judgment. 
The immediate effect, however, is rather 
dubious. Neither of the two sources of 
information give the figures in sufficient- 
ly detailed categories and neither of 
them call for comparison with previous 
figures. Their value, therefore, will 
grow as such comparisons become avail- 
able and, in general, the step is a for- 
ward one. 

Following some moderate recessions after 
the first of the year, the weekly reports 








Julius Klein, director of the U. S. Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce; 
Railway Age”; V. E. Carroll, editor “Textile World”; 
I. V. Shannon, New Orleans, leading authority on cot- 
ton; F. J. Lisman, of Lisman & Company, investment 
bankers; Paul Wagner, “National Petroleum News”; 
J. G. Donley, stock market analyst, and other experts. 

Every month a Business Map, painstakingly compiled, 
pictures conditions in each State. 

A brief business Forecast, by B. C. Forbes, is given 
in the front part of every issue. 

Suggestions for improving this service are welcomed. 


Samuel O. Dunn, editor 


on debits: to individual banking accounts 
have again turned upward and are cur- 
rently materially ahead of previous 


weeks and _ correspondin eriods 
1925. was r 


Latest Weekly Bank Clearings 





























New York $6,622.814,000 
OSTON oc ccccccccce: 682, 
Philadelphia... “622, 
Cleveland 632,748,000 
ee era ie 296,195,000 
Atlanta s.ses..se0-. 1,500, 
MD snisicacvane 
Bi: I kncnseosins ais Oe 
Minneapolis , 
Kansas City 310,085,000 
~ pane faeanee: 181,489,000 
San Francisco 664,288, 
$13,640,180,000  $12,076,203,000 
e 
Prices 
Mo. Yr. 
: Latest Prev. Prev. 
Dun’s Index......... 197.281 198.456 202.565 
Bradstreet’s.......... 14.0146. 14.4054 13.9347 


f Foes general decline which was ap- 
_& Parent soon after the turn of the year 
in average commodity prices has con- 
tinued but with less force and there have 
been various rather material recoveries 
in some of the more important staples. 
Weekly indexes have registered the 
gains to some extent but are still gen- 
erally below the figures earlier in the 
year. Prof. Irving Fisher’s weekly price 
number for 200 commodities has shown 
little change in recent weeks but hovers 
not far from the lowest levels recorded 
thus far in 1926. 

After continuing its drastic advances, 
against the rest of the staple commodity 
market, to new high levels for the pres- 
ent crop season, wheat has experienced 
a rather material reaction but is still 
above the prices current a month ago. 
In the other grain markets somewhat 
the same trend has been followed, though 
corn and barley have shown a better 
demand than rye and oats. As is usual 
in speculative markets, the rapid rush 
of selling in corn, based on estimates ofa 
bumper domestic crop, appears to have 
been overdone. Covering movements, re- 
duced estimates of yield, buying for ex- 
port trade and the general unwilling- 
ness of farmers to sell at distress prices, 
have all had their hand in moderate re- 
covery from previous low levels, and 
prophecies of $1 corn do not appear to 
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be so unreasonable as they were con- 
sidered a few weeks ago. 

The usual disinclination of steel pro- 
ducers to curtail their rate of produc- 
tion, together with a smaller demand 
for finished products than had been 
anticipated, has led to rumors of price 
concessions on important orders. The 
general average of. official prices has 
held up well, but there have been def- 
inite reductions in individual groups, 
notably including recessions of around a 
dollar a ton in scrap quotations. 

Miscellaneous metals, as a class, have 
experienced weakness in recent mar- 
kets. Zinc and tin have shown the 
greatest reactions, but prices for cop- 
per, lead and other metals also declined 
moderately. 

The rapid reaction in prices for crude 
rubber has continued with only inter- 
mittent recoveries and there appears 
once more a possibility of tire price re- 
ductions. Motor car manufacturers re- 
port sales stimulated by the rather gen- 
eral reductions on the new models, 
while crude oil and refined products show 
a strong tone. 


Domestic Commodity Prices 
2Wks. Year 


’ Latest Ago go 
Wheat, Chic., May... $1.76 $1.75375 $2.0475 
Corn, Chic., May.... .85 88375 .33 
Oats, Chic., May..... .445 .4575 605 
aS ee 9.00 50 10.25 
Coffee, No. 7, Rio..... 19 18125 2275 
SRE CM, ccscccoes -053 055 -0610 
Beef, Family ......... 29.50 00 22.00 
Iron, 2X, Phila........ 23.50 23.50 25.50 
SO, MM, Secdacssces 5.00 35.00 40.00 
Ml. sk kacecivsseshabces 9.35 9.50 10.00 
Ce ES ree 13.85 13.90 14.70 
Zinc, E. St. Louis.... 8.05 8.75 7.65 
THRE scalsnesvectbounebe 61.125 62.125 57.75 
Cattot:: BEM, .<cccsesces 90 20.55 23.90 
EE -aai00sesdansens 67 -90 355 
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N= operating income for the month 
of December last year shows a 
good deal of irregularity in the reports 
of the individual roads though, in the 
main, such earnings are well above those 
for the same month in 1924. The first 
45 Class 1 roads to report show $55,872,- 
000 net earned for the month, comparied 
with $53,691,000 in December, 1924, an 
increase of slightly more than 4 ‘per 
cent. Gross for the same roads gained 
only about 3 per cent. The usual sea- 
sonal decline is apparent in the smaller 
totals for December than in the pre- 
vious month, and the coal roads, also 
as was to be expected, showed the larg- 
est declines from 1924. 

Preliminary operating figures for the 
whole of last year, as thus far issued by 
Class 1 systems, show the anticipated 
large profit gains over the previous year, 
net operating income, in almost all 
cases, gaining much more than gross, 
due to economies in fuel and operating 
expenses. 

After some moderate falling off early 
in the year, revenue loadings of freight 
have again assumed their interrupted 
advance and latest-weekly figures show 
decided increases over previous weeks 
in 1926, moderate gains over the corre- 


sponding weeks in 1925, and the largest ° 


totals on record for corresponding weeks 
of previous years. Loadings of grain, 
forest products and coke are currently 
displaying the most notable increase 
while livestock, ore and coal show re- 
ductions. 
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AILROAD operation coe 


heavily on air and block 
signals. These two essentials of safe 


operation for high + ag and heavy 
trains are ale y the Westing- 
house Air Brake Co. and the Union 
Switch and Signal Company, both of 
which have made extensive use of 
Stone & Webster construction service 
forimportant additions to their plants. 


AST Fall saw the UNIVERSITY 

OF PITTSBURGH in possession 
of a splendid new STAD built 
under the supervision of STONE & 
WEBSTER. 


The seats fully enclosing the playing 
field have a present capacity of 70,000 
and ultimate of 90,000 when the 
second tier of seats is added. Mr. W. 
S. Hindman is Chief Engineer with 
Miss Marion K. Hindman assistant 
on architectural design. 








. 
L 1 4 t e n E Pasties oat the Aavotione 
ugar Refini m wrote the 
Victor Talking Machine Com any: 
“We employed Stone & Webster, 
Inc., for the construction of our new 
Baltimore Refinery . I recommend 
them to you unreservedly.” Victor 
employed us to build a new manufac- 
turing building, to enlarge another 
building, to remodel the power house, 
and later to put up soo building. 








**His Master’s Voice” 


TONE & WEBSTER-built plants and structures aré 
found everywhere filling a multitude of power, in- 
dustrial and other uses. Whatever you make or do you can 
profit by our varied experience for your new construction. 


STONE & WEBSTER 


INCORPORATED 


DESIGN: BUILD 
OPERATE 


FINANCE 






BOSTON, 147 Milk Street 
CHICAGO, First National Bank Bidg. 
SAN .FRANCISCO, Holbrook Bidg. 


NEW YORK, 120 Broadway 
PHILADELPHIA, Real Estate Trust Bidg. 
PITTSBURGH, Union Trust Bidg- 
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Safety — 
Built Into the 
Bond 


AFETY in investment bonds is 

not achieved through fortunate 
accident or a chance combination 
of circumstances. The best way to 
gain safety is to buy bonds through 
a thoroughly organized banking 
house, with a reputation for integ- 
rity and fair dealing, of ample re- 
sponsibility and of pre-eminent 
knowledge and judgment gained 
only through long and wide experi- 
ence —in short, deals only in safe 
investments. 


Safety is built into every 
Straus Bond by a lending 
organization without a 
rival in its wide knowledge 
of real estate conditions in 
the United States, the ex- 
pert skill of its personnel, 
and its sound judgment, 
gained through many years 
in the investigation of 
thousands of bond issues 
all over the country. 


Straus first mortgage bonds unite 
safety, a good interest rate, now 
ranging from 5.75 to 6.40%, a satis- 
factory outside market, and ample 
diversification. They should be 
included in every investment hold- 
ing. Asa first step in your investiga- 
tion, call or write today for 


BOOKLET B-1611 





The Straus Hallmark on a bond stampsit 
at once as the premier real estate security. 











S.W.STRAUS & CO, 


Established 1882 Incorporated 
Investment Bonds 


STRAUS BUILDING STRAUS BUILDING 

565 Fifth Avenue Michigan Ave. 
at 46th St. at Jackson Blvd. 
New YorkK CHICAGO 


STRAUS BUILDING 
79 Post Street, SAN FRANCISCO 


44 Years Without Loss 
To Any Investor 











































INVESTORS’ INQUIRIES 


EADERS of “Forbes” 

may consult the Inquiry 
Department for information 
and opinions concerning in- 
vestments. The fee is $2 for 
each security, or $5 for three. 
Letters should be addressed 
to 


Inquiry Department, 
Forbes Magazine, 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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The latest and most important 
development in the progress of pro- 


posed rail mergers, independent of 
I. C. C. initiative or suggestion, 
is announcement by St. Louis -San 


Francisco of its acquisition of a substan- 
tial interest in Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific, looking toward a merger of the 
two roads. In event that such consolida- 
tion goes through and is approved by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
St. Louis-San Francisco will become the 
largest railroad in the country with re- 
gard to lines, the total trackage amount- 
ing to nearly 13,600 miles, or nearly 
1,000 miles more than the Southern 
Pacific. The announcement came as a 
surprise to railroad circles since the 
general concensus of opinion has pre- 
viously been that Rock Island would be 
absorbed by Southern Pacific, instead of 
by Frisco. 

The recent demards of railroad work- 
ers for increased salary schedules are 
discussed in the section on Labor and 
Wages. 


Labor and Wages 


HE anthracite coal strike, having 

lasted practically a half year, is final- 
ly beginning to pinch those who have pre- 
viously been unpinched, and while there 
are still some admittedly large points of 
departure between the operators and 
miners, each of the intermittent confer- 
ences appears to bring the parties a lit- 
tle nearer a final and definite solution 
of the problem. 

The operators are anxious for a set- 
tlement because public opinion, that 
powerful weapon of modern days, is 
frowning upon further discomfort and 
inconvenience and also because there is 
a growing danger that further delay will 
hasten the reduction in permanent mar- 
kets for anthracite through installation 
of devices for consuming substitutes. On 
the other hand, the miners are anxious 
for an early settlement from purely 
economic reasons. The workless days, 
which last Fall were hailed as pleasant 
vacations, are now assuming much more 
serious aspects and strike doles do not 
make up for the loss of a steady pay 
envelope. 

Meanwhile, operators have rejected 
settlement on a basis of a two-year con- 
tract at the previous wage scale and 
cannot win the labor representatives to 
acceptance either of a longer con- 
tract or the principle of arbitration. A 
measure in the Pennsylvania Legislature, 
declaring the coal industry a public util- 
ity and providing for state control, has 
been lost in the committee, and the 
Federal administration continues its of- 
ficial attitude of hands off. 

The long-heralded demand of railroad 
workers for higher wages has finally 
gotten under way with the recent filing 
by conductors’ and trainmen’s unions of 
demands for restoration of the 1920 
schedules fixed ty the Railway Labor 
Board. These scales were the highest 
ever fixed in the history of railroading, 
and, according to the roads, would increase. 
annual expenses of the carriers by 
something like $500,000,000, would cut 
incomes in half, bankrupt the weaker 
roads and lead to higher rates. The 
labor demands call for a reply from the 
carriers by the first of next month. 
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The New York Central has perhaps 
pointed the way for the general reply to 
such demands by its recent refusal to 
grant its shop employees their request 
for an increase of 5 cents an hour in 
wages, together with time and a half 
on Sundays and holidays. 








Shipping 




















ITH the “stormy season” approx- 

imately at its peak, trans-oceanic 
shipping is being delayed and even en- 
dangered by unusually severe storms 
with frequent loss of life and unnumbered 
deeds of bravery. Freight and charter 
markets are still rather mixed with 
grain rates continuing their recent grad- 
ual declines. Coal steamers are gen- 
erally in good demand, chiefly for out- 
ward movements to West Italy, Rio and 
Canada. 

The unrest among members of the In- 
tercoastal Conference who have for 
some time been chafing at the associ- 
ation’s rate restrictions broke out at the 
recent meeting in New York and 
threatened for a time to lead to a re- 
newal of the rate war in intercoastal 
trade. The recalcitrant members argued 
that previous rate restrictions were set 
too high and that the larger lines could not 
compete with the smaller and free-lance 
type of shipping. There were several 
hectic days when it appeared that the 
dissenting lines were bent upon secession 
from the Conference, “but a reconcilia- 
tion was finally brought about and a 
new pact was assented to by all mem- 
bers and approved by the U. S. Ship- 
ping Board. The new agreement calls 
for a committee of three, selected from 
three different shipping lines, to estab- 
lish a new schedule of rates in inter- 
coastal trade and to rearrange rates 
wherever such action is advisable. 

Sale of the Pacific, Argentine & Brazil 
S. S. Line, formerly operated by Swayne 
& Hoyt, to the McCormick Steamship 
Company, San Francisco, has been au- 
thorized by the U. S. Shipping Board. 
The line consists of five cargu vessels 
of about 8,800 tons each, operating from 
Pacific North American ports to the east 
coast of South America. Under the 
sale agreement, the McCormick line will 
pay $49,500 for each ship, and will guar- 
antee operation of the vessels for a pe- 
riod of five years. The Nord-Deutscher 
Lloyd S. S. Line has established a new 
monthly service between Germany and 
other European ports and Brazil. The 
Kosmos Line, one of the Stinnes inter- 
ests, and operating a fleet of 15 vessels 
from Hamburg to the North Pacific 
and West South America, has been sold 
to the Australian Kosmos Line. Mean- 
while, the U. S. Shipping Board an- 
nounces that the American Palmetto 
Line will be continued. 

Figures on December foreign trade 
of this country show the large gains over 
previous years continuing. Total foreign 
trade of the United States for the whole 
of last year was the largest since 1920. 
Total exports for 1925 increased over 
$300,000,000 and have exceeded the same 
figures for Great Britain. Figures for 
the United States follow: 


I 
December, 1925 ...... $394°000,000 8 000.0 
December, 1924 ...... 562,161 445,715,709 
Whole Year, 1925 .... 4,224,225, 4,908,743,259 
Whole Year, 1924 .... 3,610,552,566  4,590,981,958 
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All of these bonds have been sold 


$25,000,000 
Rheinelbe Union 


Gelsenkirchener Bergwerks A. G. 
Deutsch-Luxemburgische Bergwerks-und Huetten A. G. 
Bochumer Verein fuer Bergbau und Gussstahlfabrikation 


Twenty-Year 7% Sinking Fund Mortgage Gold Bonds 


With Non-detachable Stock Purchase Warrants 


$8,050,000 of bonds have been withdrawn for sale simultaneously in Europe by Messrs. Mendelssohn & Co., Amsterdam, Nederlandsche 
Handel Maatschappij, Pierson & Co., and others. 


To be dated January 1, 1926 Due January 1, 1946 


To be authorized and issued $25,000,000. Interest payable January 1 and July 1. Principal and interest payable in New York at the 
offices of Dillon, Read & Co. and J. Henry Schroder Banking Corporation, in United States gold coin. Bondholders may, at their option, 
collect principal and interest, in London at the office of J. Henry Schroder & Co., in Pounds Sterling, or in Amsterdam at the offices of 
the above named Dutch banks, in Guilders, at the buying rate for sight exchange on New York on the date of presentation for collection. 
Coupon bonds in denomination of $1,000, registerable as to principal only. In addition to sinking fund redemption, bonds are callable as 
a whole, or in part by lot, on any interest date, after 30 days’ notice, at the following prices and interest: to and including January 1, 
1931, at 105; thereafter to and including January 1, 1936, at 102; thereafter at 100. The American Exchange-Pacific National Bank, 
American Trustee. Deutsche Kreditsicherung A.G., German Trustee. 


The companies agree to provide a sinking fund sufficient to retire the entire issue by 
maturity, by semi-annual call by lot (first redemption July 1, 1926) at 100 and interest, 
at the annual rate of $625,000 for the first ten years and $1,875,000 thereafter to maturity. 


Principal and interest payable, to others than citizens and residents of Germany, without 
deduction for any taxes, past, present or future, levied by German governmental authorities. 


From their letter to us, Dr. Oscar Sempell and Mr. Herbert Kauert, Managing Directors of Deutsch-Luxemburg and 
Gelsenkirchen, respectively, summarize as follows: 


RHEINELBE UNION 

The companies above referred to as the Rheinelbe Union—viz.: Gelsenkirchener Bergwerks A.G,, Deutsch-Luxemburgische Bergwerks- 
und Hueten A.G. and Bochumer Verein fuer Bergbau und Gusstahlfabrikation (also known as the Big Three Group)—are operated as a 
unit under existing inter-company agreements and together constitute the largest coal producing and iron manufacturing group in the old 
established coal and iron indust the Ruhr district. They are also one of the largest s manufacturers and produce a more diver- 
sified line of highly finished aoe 2 products than any other manufacturer in Germany. During the fiscal year ended September 30, 1925, 
they employed on an average about 106,000 men. The Rheinelbe Union is the largest unit in the pending consolidation of important German 
steel and coal companies in the Rhur district. The Rheinelbe Union, together with the Siemens companies, which are among the largest 
electrical manufacturing concerns in the world, constitute, under inter-company agreements, the Siemenns-Rheinelbe-Schuckert-Union, one of 
the strongest industrial combinations in Europe. 

SECURITY 


These bonds will be the direct F amy and several obligations of the three companies, secured by a closed mortgage on all of the fixed 
assets of each company (except rolling stock, portable machinery, etc.) subject to approximately $17,000,000 of underlying mortgages, 
including obligations er Dawes Plan based on the present assessment. Such fixed assets have been valued by Mr. H. A. Brassert, 
American consulting engineer, on the basis of present replacement costs in Germany, after allowance for depreciation and obsolescence, at 
over $214,000,000 (including land, and coal and ore reserves), or more than 5 times the sum of these bonds and all such underlying mort- 
gages. Based on current quotations on the Berlin Stock Exchange, the outstanding common stocks of the three companies have an 
aggregate market value of about $50,000,000. 


New Issue January 26, 1926 


DIVIDEND RECORD 

The pre-war dividend record of the three companies is as follows: Gelsenkirchen paid dividends every year for the entire 42 pm of 
its existence prior to 1915 at rates averaging over 9% per annum. Deutsch-Luxemburg, organized in 1901, paid its first dividend, 
amouning to 8%, in 1905 and during each of the following eight years dividends of at least 10%. Bochumer Verein paid dividends every 
year for the 36 years prior to June 30, 1914, and during the entire 60 years of its history prior to that date paid dividends at rates averaging 
more than 8%% per annum. The above dividend rates were maintained notwithstanding substantial increases in capital of the respective 
companies. Because of abnormal financial and industrial conditions during and following the war, dividends paid by the companies since 

the beginning of the war are not significant. 
EARNINGS ' 


Combined earnings of the three companies for the fiscal year ended September 30, 1925, after deducting ordinary repair and main- 
tenance charges and, in lieu of depreciation, all charges for suqcooumente and, improvements and certain capital additions, but before 
interest charges and profits taxes, as audited by Messrs. Price, Waterhouse & Co., in accordance with American accounting methods, 
amounted to over $8,400,000, or more than 4 times the sum of interest charges on these bonds and on existing underlying mortgages 
and estimated payments under the Dawes plan for the year ending September 30, 1926, and more than 3.3 times the sum of the maximum 
annual interest charges on these bonds, on existing underlying mortgages and estimated maximum annual payments under the Dawes 
Plan. While no specific charge for depreciation has been made against the earnings, the ditures = off against profits in lieu 
thereof, for improvements, capital additions, etc., as reported by Messrs. Price, Waterhouse Co., amounted to approximately $3,275,000 
in addition to ordinary maintenance and repairs of approximately $5,000,000. Because of the enormous quantity of their coal reserves, 
obtained mostly by free grant from the Government, the companies make no specific provision for depletion. 


EXPORT BUSINESS 


Combined export sales of the three companies for the year ended September 30, 1925, amounted to over $29,000,000, including export 
sales of about $7,000,000 for reparations account for which payment is made in German currency. 


STOCK PURCHASE WARRANTS 
A non-detachable Warrant will be delivered with each bond, entitling the holder, on or before January 1, 1931, to purchase ten shares 
par value 100 Reichsmarks per share) of the outstanding common stock of Deutsch-Luxemburg at the equivalent of 100% of par, viz.: 
(os"80 per share. Warrants may be detached from bonds cafled for redepmtion on or before January 1, 1931. Berlin Stock Exchange 
quotations indicate that during the five years 1909-1913 Deutsch-Luxemburg common stock never sold below 128% of par and during 
three of those years reached a high quotation of over 200% of par. It is now quoted at about 89% of par. 


The companies have agreed to make application to list these bonds on the New York Stock Exchange 





Conversions of German into United States currency have been made at par of exchange (one Reichsmark equals 23.8 cents). 





We offer these bonds for delivery if, when and as issued and accepted by us, subject to the approval of legal matters by our counsel. 
It is expected that delivery will be made on or about February 3, 1926, in the form of interim receipts of Dillon, Read & Co. 


Price 94 and Accrued Interest. To Yield over 7.55% 


Further information is contained in a circular which may be had on request. 


Dillon, Read & Co. 
J. Henry Schroder Banking Corp. Mendelssohn & Co., Amsterdam 


The statements herein, based in part upon cable communication, have been accepted 
by us as accurate but are in no event to be construed as representations by us. 
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Associated Gas and Electric 
System 


Founded in 1852 


Stability 


One of the most far-reaching declines ever experienced 


by American business occurred in 1921. 


The volume of 


manufacture for all lines of industry in the United States 
in that year was 32% below that of 1920. 


For the electric light and power industry, however, the 


decline in K.W. hours output was only 6.8%. 


During the 


same period the output of electricity by the Associated 


System decreased 


approximately 0.6%—a 


negligible 


amount and only about one-tenth that of the electric light 
and power industry as a whole. 

Despite this slight decline in the output of electricity 
by the Associated properties, the gross earnings increased 
7.3% and the net earnings 35.3%. 

The stability in the electrical output and in the earnings 
of the Associated System may be attributed to the fact that 
the properties serve numerous medium sized business 


enterprises rather than a few large ones. 


The proportion 


of residential customers, whose use of electricity is con- 
stantly increasing, is large; the communities served are 
old and well established, and mostly of moderate size. 





We invite inquiry regarding opportunities for expanding your 
business by locating in territories served by properties of the 


Associated Gas and Electric Company 


For information concerning Associated facilities and 
Securities, write to its subsidiary 


Associated Gas and Electric Securities Corporation 


61 Broadway 


New York 
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have great practical value 
when based on impartial, 
reliable, and specific in- 
formation. 


Hundreds of concerns 
find Babson’s Reports 
of utmost help in budget- 
ing their business. For 
particulars address : 


Babson's Div. 71 
Babson Park Massachusetts 


LARGEST STATISTICAL 
COMMUNITY IN AMERICA 
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Investors 
6% Safe 8% 
First Mortgage 
Real Estate Bonds 
The bond you want—issued by 
any of the standard houses of 


issue—at prices that will save you 
money and increase your income. 


Some legal for trust funds yield- 
ing up to 7.10%—others =— 
teed as to principal and interest 
yielding 6.70%. 


Write for current offerings 
and copy of BOND DIGEST DS. 


Real Estate Bonds 
All Issues 
Bought—Sold—Quoted 





(BOND EXCHANGE CORPORATION 


Seventy Four Broapway 
NEW YORK 


HANOVER 7702 




















Cotton and Grain 




















ESPITE the cold weather, general 

opinion seems to be that most of 
the cereal crops are doing well. Wheat 
and corn are reported safely covered 
with snow in the domestic producing 
states and from Argentine come reports 
of warm, moist weather of a favorable 
growing nature. 

From its peak for the season at slight- 
ly above $1.85 May wheat in Chicago 
continued to decline early in the month 
but has recently shown very satisfactory 
recoveries. The recent rises have been 
reported largely due to extensive cover- 
ing operations but there is generally a 
somewhat more optimistic tone to the 
news dispatches. The Department of 
Agriculture now estimates the total 
world crop at approximately four billion 
bushels, with Argentine at around 215,- 
000,000 bu. French and other European 
crops have been severely damaged by 
floods and storms but the Australian 
yield is being increased by very favorable 
weather conditions. 

Cotton has followed a somewhat sim- 
ilar course of recovery after a rather 
tedious decline and prices have again 
advanced to higher levels in recent trad- 
ing. Some of the strengthening fac- 
tors include figures showing that 1925 
raw cotton exports reached the highest 
totals ever attained for this country, a 
materially lower report on cotton gin- 
nings than the trade had expected, and 
finally, the indications that the coming 
Spring will show a- very large increase 
in the boll wevil menace. The last Gov- 
ernment ginning report before the final 
returns, to be issued next month, placed 
total cotton ginned prior to January 16 
at 15,488,230 bales. Although this figure 
is considerably above that of the same 
date last year, namely, 13,306,813 bales, 
it confirms the previous Government 
estimate of around 15,600,000 bales as 
the final crop. 

There is little new to report regard- 
ing the corn crop. Farmers are organ- 
ized to hold their crop for higher prices 
and a nation-wide “back-to-the-corn” 
movement promises to help increase the 
demand still further. One Iowa author- 
ity has estimated that, despite the lower 
prices, the state will receive between 
$50,000,000 and $100,000,000 more from 
its corn crop this year than last. 

The United States Crop Reporting 
Board has issued a statement setting new 
dates for crop reports in the coming 
season. Estimates on acreage of Spring 
wheat and other grains will be issued 
for the first time on July 10 of this year 
instead of June 9, as previously. The 
cotton report, giving acreage, condition, 
probable production, etc., will first be 
issued on July 2 and the previous reports 
of June 2 will be eliminated. 


| Other Commodities 


Rubber—Prices for ribbed smoked 
sheets have continued their decline but 
with more frequent recoveries during 
the early weeks of the month. Quota- 
tions show easy rallying power on mod- 
erate demand but still hold not very 
much above the low levels reached on 
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Your Choice of Books 


on Seven Days’ Approval 


PROFITABLE INVESTING 
By JOHN MOODY 


Just off the press and destined to be the t seller of 1926 
among business books. Everyone knows John Moody. 
name is a Hallmark of authority on investments. Here © $2. 50 
he gives you the cream of his investment counsel.. 


BOTHERING BUSINESS 
By H. A. TOULMIN, JR. 


Now on the Press—Ready this Month. Mr. Toulmin is a mem- 
ber of the firm of Attorneys—Toulmin and Toulmin, Dayton, 
Ohio. He here presents some of the ills that Ry 
Trade Commission has ere on —— oe $0. 50 
Gheis semedind cisicecepcciocscseccocccsscPooscvcsec esecees 


MEN WHO ARE MAKING AMERICA 


By B. C. FORBES 
500 Pages. $® Illustrations, 

B. C. Forbes takes you behind the scenes and into the intimate 
confidence of fifty of America’s business giants. The fundamental 
make-up of successful men; the qualities of mind that made a 
John D. Rockefeller, a Charles M. Schwab, a Thomas E. ‘en = 
rise from the ranks of obscure workers to leadershi ip. 
personality, methods, the trials and triumphs of —_ $3. 00 
men who have made and are making America........ 


FORBES EPIGRAMS 


A Thousand Thoughts on Life and Business 
By B. C. FORBES. 160 Pages. 


Not a mere beok this—but the entire psychology and philosophy 
of life and business in book form. A practical encycl of 
human nature. One or more Epigrams on every form of 
human aspirations, sewers — motives and $2. 00 
OOS o05.00055 octkncncetanashieudeebnctn eeccccevccveccs 


KEYS TO SUCCESS 


Personal Efficiency 
By B. C. FORBES. 248 Pages. 


One of the greatest books on how to Gur a. eo 
practical, vivid, inspiring, invi ean A 

and METHODS on how to develop MW: RK. INITIATIVE, 
PERSONALITY, JUDGMENT, PCOURACE and 25 $ 00 
other essential qualities to big-scale business success. 1d 


MEN WHO ARE MAKING 


THE WEST 
By B. C. FORBES 


The romance, development and present prosperity of the West 
are intertwined with the careers of fourteen men who have been 
most instrumental in making its financial and industrial ag th 
Here B. C. Forbes gives us a companion book to Men Who A 
Making America confining itself however to sss life $2 00 
story of each of the fourteen men..........:. cnbuais x 


BUSINESS FUNDAMENTALS 
By ROGER W. BABSON 


Here are definite and concrete methods and plans for averting 
loss in business and investments—for increasing your business 
and investment profit. You will be guided in buying securities 
low and selling them high; when to buy and increase your 
~ ym of goods and when to reduce prices and reduce your stock 
of goods; in forecasting conditions as to money, credits, $2 00 
buying power and in finding selling territories........ a 


Just fill in and mail coupon below. 
to you. Read them for seven days. 


TAKING THE GUESSWORK OUT 


OF BUSINESS 
By WILLIAM R. BASSET 


There are pointed out all the uncertainties that may exist in 
business and how to enn ys them. =e department of 
business is discussed, pas Gee ioneesl , Problems and their solu- 
tions. There are hundred recorded, each showing 
how a particular company has taken t the neeeeseneee: out at $2. 00 
OF Me eR cc cnccsdccocccccvcdce peveoeenen baanedes 


THE SCIENCE OF MARKETING 


BY MAIL 
By HOMER J. BUCKLEY 


Fay book will give you a new, constructive idea of what selling 

mail really is; and of how you can use it in your business. 
| #-. business, large or sma .—wholesale, retail or manufac- 
turing, can use this iis book to their profit. For, Homer $2 00 
J. Buckley is a master merchandiser-by-mail...... » 


HOW TO KEEP YOUR MONEY 


AND MAKE IT EARN MORE 
By HERBERT N. CASSON 


Twelve tips on finance that will guide you to safety, increased 
profits and capital. You need never lose money in investing— 
in establishing a business—in expanding your business, if you 
follow the advice given by Mr. Casson—advice he him- $2 00 
self followed in establishing his own comfortable fortune. 


HOW TO GET THE JOB YOU WANT 
By WILLIAM L, FLETCHER 


Mr. Fletcher is the head of his own company of employment 

managers. He knows the viewpoint of the man seeking the job— 

and the employee seeking the man. From his practical ex- 

rience in placing executives in the jobs they wanted, Mr. 

Fletcher points out many ways in which you can immediately 
nd the connection you have been long wanting. 


ORGANIZED BUSINESS 


KNOWLEDGE 
By JOSEPH FRENCH JOHNSON 


What an executive should know about business—about HIS 
business. The summary of the experiences of thousands of 
successful business men presented in clearly defined principles 
and methods for starting, managing and financing 2. 00 
business; of accounting, advertising, buying, selling, etc. 


THE SILVER LINING 


Sunshine on the Business Trail 
By THOMAS DREIER 


“How to be_a millionaire without a million” is the keynote of 
this book. It is as refreshing as the sun after a bleak ont 
miserable rain. It will keep the sun og 2 ey ly 
your heart. It will show you how to be happy under 
cumstances and conditions. a points out the lovable =. 
of those around you, and shows you how to enjoy the really 
worth-while things of life no matter how great or — 
your worldly-fortune ....,...cecseesececcccecceccsecscecs 


Your choice of books will be sent 
Then return them, without further 


obligation, if you do not care for them; or, if you want to keep them. remit 
the prices indicated as payment in full. 


-_—— — — — — — — —-—Fill in— Tear Off — Mail— — — — —— — — — --- 


FORBES MAGAZINE, 120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Baad: atin. Weir hos his 60 cacsinbs iweapéhopscunscese Sisetoauneeten diem 


on your seven dayz’ approval plan. I will either return them to you, within seven days after I receive them, without further obliga- 
tion on my part, or I will remit the prices indicated in the advertisement above, for which you will bill. 


Feb. 15, 1926 
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Where the Bell Flag Flies 


HE familiar blue and white flag of the 
Bell System flies over the buildings which 
house a vast equipment and thousands of 
men and women who are co-operating to 
give a national telephone service. 


It symbolizes the ideals and spirit of service of 
the System’s employees. It represents millions 
of miles of wire, millions of poles, hundreds 
of buildings, vast quantities of apparatus and 
equipment and other property that today 
has a book cost of over $2,400,000,000. 


The ideals and material assets behind this 
flag — a nation-wide plant for a nation-wide 
service — underlie Bell System securities. 


The stock of the A. T. & T., parent company of 
the Bell System, can be bought in the open market 
to yield a good return. Write for information. 








195 Broadway 





BELL TELEPHONE 
_ SECURITIES CO. he 


D.E. Houston, President 


NEW YORK 


“The People’s 
Messenger”’ 




















71 Broadway 
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E extend the facilities of our 
organization to those desir- 
ing information or reports on com- 
panies with which we are identified. 


Electric Bond and Share Company 


(Incorporated in 1905) 
Paid-up Capital and Surplus, $75,000,000 


New York 




















“‘Business Fundamentals,’’ by Roger W. Babson, is a 
book that should be read by every business man 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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the current reaction. The House Com- 
merce Committee has closed its investi- 
gation into the alleged foreign monopoly 
but has made public no report. Imports 
of crude rubber into the United States 
for the month of December were 39, 
519 tons, compared with 36,050 in No- 
vember and with 24,380 in the corre- 
sponding month of 1924. Along with the 
lower prices for crude rubber come 
vague rumors of a possible cut in tire 
prices, to replace the recent assertions 
that such prices were about to leap still 
higher. Meanwhile, activities of the 
two rival rubber exchanges go forward 
apace. The New York Cocoa Exchange, 
Inc., has changed its name to The Cocoa 
and Rubber Exchange of America, Inc., 
and began trading in rubber early in the 
month. The Rubber Exchange of New 
York, Inc., is also getting under way 
with over 200 members, according to its 
officials. 

Petroleum—<As indicated in the chart 
published on an early page of the cur- 
rent issue, daily average production of 
crude oil in the United States con- 
tinues to decline and has now reached 
a level considerably below the corre- 
sponding weeks of- last year. Decline 
from the peak of 2,346,900 bbls., reached 
in the last week of May, 1925, now 
amounts to well over 400,000 bbls. per 
day or over 15 per cent. Following 
slight declines last month, the early 
weeks of February have displayed good 
strength in both crude, and refined prod- 
ucts and premiums, “especially in the 
midcontinent field, are growing larger 
and more generous. The long controver- 
sy as to the possible adverse effects up- 
on public health through the use of 
ethyl gasoline has apparently been con- 
cluded in granting approval for its use 
and sale by the Surgeon General after 
thorough investigation. The product is 
patented by a subsidiary of General Mo- 
tors and Standard of New Jersey, and 
sale of the fuel is being resumed. 

Sugar—Following heavy rains in the 
Cuban fields which have delayed havest- 
ing and grinding of the cane crop, sugar 
prices have recovered moderately from 
their previous low levels and several re- 
finers are quoting higher on future de- 
livery. Willett & Gray now estimate 
United States consumption of refined 
sugar during 1925 at 5,510,060 tons, com- 
pared with 4,854,479 in the previous year, 
a gain of 13% per cent., and the largest 
annual consumption figure on record. At 
approximately the height of the Cuban 
harvest, the number of centrals grinding 
is increasing steadily and was recently 
reported at over 150, about the same 
as last year. 


Washington | 























Acree three weary years of coaxing, 
haggling and appealing, the friends 
of the World Court appear at last to 
have won a good portion of their battle. 
By an overwhelming majority the Sen- 
ate has voted to accept the Govern- 
ment’s resolution of adherence to the 
Permanent Court of International Jus- 
tice. The victory is not so signal or 
complete as might at first appear but it 
is a victory nevertheless. Before the 


vote could be succesfully carried the 
friends of the Court were forced to al- 
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low a goodly number of reservations and 
these must be agreed to by all members 
of the Court before this nation is offi- 
cially admitted to membership. 

The reservations, as finally adopted 
by the Senate, provide that this coun- 
try shall enter the Court with the ex- 
press understanding that it shall not be 
involved in legal relations with the League 
of Nations; that it shall have an equal 
voice with other nations in the election 
of World Court judges; that it may 
withdraw at any time; that the statute 
may not be amended without its con- 
sent; that recourse to the Court for 
settlement of differences between it and 
another country shall only be had upon 
agreement to such recourse by the 
parties in dispute; and various other 
reservations, looking toward a zealous 
guarding of the Monroe Doctrine and 
our non-interference in the affairs of 
any foreign state. 

Progress of the tax bill is being some- 
what delayed in the Senate, due chiefly 
to demands of the more radical element 
but there are still possibilities of its 
passage this month. Changes being con- 
sidered include the upward revision of 
the corporation tax to 13% per cent., the 
abolition of the estate tax and certain 
revisions of the surtax levies. As re- 
ported to the Senate by its Committee, 
the bill calls for a reduction of over $352,- 
000,000, an increase of more than $25,- 
000,000 over the reduction proposed in the 
House of Representatives. 

Meanwhile, there are predictions in 
the Capitol that still further cuts in the 
general tax levies may be expected in 
1927. Government finances are in excel- 
lent shape and receipts are not only run- 
ning about $50,000,000 ahead of last year 
but further economies may result in 
even a larger Government surplus for 
the fiscal year than the $262,000,000 re- 
cently estimated. 








International 




















England—Industrial conditions in gen- 
eral appear to show some improve- 
ment, although unemployment has once 
more displayed a tendency to increase. 
The most recent figures show more per- 
sons out of work than in the early 
weeks of the year, but fewer than a year 
ago. The steel industry is on the up- 
grade and higher prices on the Conti- 
nent are reflected in stiffening quota- 
tions and greater activity on the island. 
The Bank of England is once more gain- 
ing gold, though to only a moderate 
degree, and Sterling exchange is strong, 
with quotations not far from last year’s 
best levels. Great Britain has complet- 
ed its debt negotiations with Italy on 
a somewhat more lenient basis even than 
the United States. The agreement calls 
for payments of approximately £4,000,- 
000 per annum to England annually for 
a period of 62 years with a counter re- 
turn of a portion of such sum by the 
Bank of England until 1987. Railroad 
workers have rejected the offers of 
wage settlement as unsatisfactory and 
have made new demands. 

France—The decline of the French 
franc during last year is reflected in 
1925 trade returns which show an in- 
Crease of 3,500,000,000 francs but a de- 
crease of 9,000,000 tons in imports. Exports 
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International Securities Trust 


OF AMERICA 


A MASSACHUSETTS TRUST 


First among American Investment Trusts 


Resources over $7,000,000 


PROSPERITY in DEPRESSION 


The International Securities Trust of America, 
through its extensive international connections, 
buys the cream of any market’s securities when 
depression reigns locally. 


In the process of reinvestment, the Trust is able 
to liquidate these at a profit during buoyant 
periods in the market of their domicile. 


The International Securities Trust of America is 
better equipped than any other investment trust, 
American or Foreign, to follow advantageously 
the ups and downs of the world’s more than 100 


Preferred and Common Shares 
Price: Per unit of 1 Share 6%4% Preferred and % Share Common 


$133, to yield about 6.50% 


Send for Booklet F-6 


American Founders Trust 


A MASSACHUSETTS TRUST 
FISCAL AGENT 
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Sustinnn Bend & Mortgage Co. 
Miami, Florida 


Three Steps Ahead 








American Securities Service, Suite 847 Corn Ex. Bank Bldg., New York 


he Doubles Your Money 
O In 9 Years 


Get this high interest rate safely 
through our First Mortgage Bonds on 
select, income-producing properties, 


in MIAMI, FLORIDA 


fastest growing city in U. 8., where money 

earns big wages. Put your money in the Path 

of Prosperity. Our booklet tells you HOW and 
Don’t delay—send in coupon today. 


(1 Check here if you want details 
of our Partial Payment Plan— 
you get 8% from the first day. 








of the crowd 


Wall Street discounts coming events. Its finan- 
ciers are always planning new moves ahead. In- 
vestors who operate simply on what they see, or 

everybody knows, buy usually at the top and 
sell at a Keep three steps ahead of the 
Ww 


Our booklet ‘‘Making Profits in Securities’ de- 
scribes shrewd forward looking methods, of clear 
cut value to you. A sample copy free. Write 
Mame and address on margin and send it in. 




















Every business man should have. at his home and at his 
office, a copy of “FORBES EPIGRAMS’’ by B. C. Forbes 
Bound in leather, stamped in gold, beautifully printed. 


$2—Postage prepaid. 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 





SEEKING NEW BUSINESS 
ON OUR RECORD 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
At the close of business, December 31, 1925 


ASSETS 


Loans and Discounts . . . . « « « «+ $116,945,584.15 
U.S. Bonds and Certificates 6,043,258.75 
Other Bonds and Investments . 10,253,587.74 
1,500,000.00 

° 10,360,981.49 
53,702,383.13 
551,669.63 


$199,357,664.89 











Banking House 
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Cash and Due from Banks. . .. . 
Other Ames. 0. cd se 6 0 0.8 6 OS 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock . $4,500,000.00 
Surplus . . . . . + +  16,500,000.00 
Undivided Profits 1;550,664.44 $22,550,664.44 



















Reserved: Taxes, Interest, etc. . 799,415.73 
Circulation 349,997.50 
Acceptances . . « « « 12,594,865.01 
Other Liabilities .-. 429,824.53 


Deposits: 
Individuals eee $116,872,955.68 
Banks . « « « « 45,759,942.00 162,632,897.68 








$199,357,664.89 
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NATIONAL 


BANK 


OF NEW YORK 








INDUSTRIAL 
INVESTMENTS 
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KANE, BROOKS & CO. 


7 WALL STREET 
NEW YORK 
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were up to 4,000,000,000 francs, and the 
export surplus amounts to 1,500,000,000 
francs or about equal to that of the 
previous year. The Bank of France is 
currently reporting moderate reductions 
in the currency and the developments 
in the fiscal plans are somewhat more 
satisfactory. Finance Minister Doumer 
has lost a number of his proposed bills 
but there are indications that a basis 
may be arrived at which will admit of 
some sort of compromise with the radical 
bloc. 

Germany—Production of pig iron last 
year amounted to 10,176,700 metric tons 
compared with 7,812,231 tons in the pre- 
vious year. Raw steel output likewise 
increased from 9,835,000 tons in 1924 to 
a total of 12,193,000 last year. Germany 
has now passed both France and Eng- 
land and currently stands next to the 
United States in such production. The 
Reichsbank reports larger gains in gold 
reserves and some further reductions in 
currency circulation. Prices on the Ber- 
lin Bourse have recently had sharp re- 
coveries, due, at least in part, to forma- 
tion of an American company to deal 
in German securities, and to rumors that 
Americans were buying up such secur- 
ities on the Berlin exchange. After six 
weeks of political parleying apparent 
pressure was brought to bear by Pres- 
ident Hindenburg and.a new Cabinet 
was finally evolved. It again composes 
Dr. Hans Luther as Chancellor and Gus- 
tav Streseman as Foreign Minister and 
has won a vote of confidence in the 
Reichstag. 


Trade Reports 
Generally 


Good 
By Dr. Julius Klein 


Director, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce 

HE general tone of trade in our 

leading overseas market, namely Eu- 
rope, is steadily improving with the only 
dark spot in the Central European sec- 
tion. Some of the German bank re- 
views inject a note of forced optimism, 
but in the main the industrial situation 
has not yet taken a definite turn for the 
better in that country. The automobile 
industry may be taken as an example, 
with half of the total number of plants 
bankrupt or under receivership. The 
unemployment situation, therefore, con- 
tinues to be increasingly critical. The 
favorable trade balance reported for De- 
cember was in fact due entirely to sharp 
curtailments of imports rather than to 
export expansion. 

Except for Germany, however, the Con- 
tinent shows a general favorable posi- 
tion, the outstanding bright features be- 
ing noticeable in the unusually high ac- 
tivity of French industry reflected in the 
record high marks for bank clearances 
in France. 

The Italian situation offers likewise 
its usual encouraging outlook, especial- 
ly through the recent stabilization of the 
lira. In fact, the marked improvement 
in public finance in Italy has revived 
the only factor on which the genera! 
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Why Georgia’s Industrial 


Development Will 
Continue 


Industrial development in Georgia will, in the opinion of 
many leading engineers, continue to show a steady and con- 
sistent growth. 


This opinion is based upon the satisfactory experience of 
many large industries that have located in Georgia during the 


past few years. 


Industry in North Georgia finds a peculiarly favorable 


climate. 


There are no extremes of heat or cold to slow down pro- 


duction. 


There is Hydro-electric power in constantly increasing vol- 


ume and at prices as low as prevail in any section. 


There is raw material of many kinds and ample transpor- 


tation facilities. 


There is a plentiful supply of Anglo-Saxon labor, willing 


and anxious to do an honest day’s work. 


There is a friendly public sentiment that will make you and 


your employes very welcome. 


If you are building a new factory or if your old one requires 
extensive additions or improvements, it will pay you to investi- 


gate conditions in Georgia. 


Georgia Railway and Power Co. 


ATLANTA 
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Wanted 


Large Going 
Business 


Owner of finest and na- 
tionally known Apartment 
Hotel, located in Chicago’s 
best residential district, 
showing handsome income, 
willing to consider large 
going business in exchange. 


Property valued upwards 
of Three Million Dollars 
and is subject only to first 
mortgage. 


Our client will add cash, if 
necessary, or take mortgage 
back to equalize values. 


Excellent opportunity for 
institution wishing to give 
up worries of business. 


Write for full particulars. 
Inquiries held strictly con- 
fidential. 


E.B. WOOLF & CO. 


11 SO. LaSALLE STREET 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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EVERYONE can now use shorthand—executives, pro- 

fessional men and women, clergymen, writers, students. 
Here at last is the answer to the vital need for an 
up-to-date, scientific system—so simple, so easy, 9 
natural that anyone can learn its principle in one 
evening. speed quickly developed. 

No need to master a foreign language of signs, sym- 
bols, dots and dashes. This new system employs the 
ordinary letters of the alphabet 




























—the only scientific system; written with pencil or on 
typewriter. Approved by New York State Board of 
by leading business concerns. Orig- 

B. Dearborn, eminent authority 

on shorthand, who has taught almost all systems for 

years in such institutions as Columbia 

Rochester Business Institute, Simmons 
Boston, and the University of California. 

— An experienced short- 
hand writer states: 
*‘Speedwriting so far ex- 
cels any shorthand sys- 
tem now in use that there 
is no comparison.”’ 

Send for FREE BOOK 

Tells all about Speed- 
writing, the Natural 
Shorthand, and how you 
can learn quickly at home. 
Send postcard or letter 


er 
Brie “a System, Ine. 


EE | madison Ave., N.Y. City 
MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 


---- ~~~ ------- == 


Brief Englisch Systems, Inc.,-Dept. 192: 
lt Madison Ave., New York City. 1 


Please send me, without cost or ebligation, the | 
Booklet on Speedwriting, the Natural Shorthand. 
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economic position of the kingdom had 
hitherto been less satisfactory. 

The Scandinavian situation is on the 
mend with Sweden in the lead and Nor- 


way lagging slightly. In the case of 
the latter there has recently been some 
diminution of export and growing un- 
employment, but contemplated wage re- 
adjustment will relieve this difficulty. 
Denmark likewise has had some unem- 
ployment troubles but important leg- 
islative measures have opened the way 
for relief. The Swedish market should 
be particularly observed by American 
firms interested in that part of the 
world, where the outlook seems quite 
promising. 

In Great Britain there are likewise 
signs of gradual improvement—a slight 
falling off in unemployment, a speeding 
up of export in certain basic lines, but 
with the coal situation offering some 
cause for anxiety, in view of the ex- 
piration of the governmental subvention 
early in the Spring. Among the lesser 
European markets the outlook is quite 
encouraging for Czechoslovakia, moder- 
ately so for Austria and Spain, with the 
eastern tier of countries, notably Poland, 
in an increasingly difficult economic 
position. 

In the Far East, Japanese reports in- 
dicate rapid improvement during the past 
few weeks with the outlook for 1926 
decidedly optimistic so far as general 
trade is concerned, but the severity of 
native and European competition is like- 
ly to block any material expansion of 
our trade unless strenuous efforts are 
made to defend our gains. 

The Chinese situation, though still 
troubled through political disturbances, 
is showing signs of slight revival, but 
in the main the outlook for 1926 is still 
obscure. 

The Indian situation is good, with the 
outlook particularly promising in all 
lines of American manufactures except 
machine tools. 

Australia and New Zealand likewise 
report a bright prospect for the new 
year; rubber difficulties have been 
cleared and the holiday trade in -Amer- 
ican lines was unusually encouraging. 
The continued high prices for raw ma- 
terials from the Philippines and adjoin- 
ing islands suggests further attention 
to those regions by American exporters 
during the coming months. 
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The Latin American trade map shows 
several dubious spots, particularly in 
some of the more important markets. 
American exporters to the River Plate 
countries should observe some caution; 
interior collections in that region are 
reported as increasingly difficult with 
heavy failures among houses handling 
import lines. Nevertheless, there is 
some quiet optimism as regards the out- 
look for 1926, because of improvements 
in the credit and live stock situation. 
The native trades are looking forward 
particularly to the prospects of a stiff 
competition between American and Eu- 
ropean houses. As in the case of the 
southern republics, Brazil likewise shows 
an unsteady situation. The general im- 
port market is reported as “dead” with 
unusually aggressive drives by Belgium 
and Germany wherever trade may be 
found. 

Such important lines as automobiles, 
tires, textiles and paper show very little 
improvement. In spite of this present 
depression there is a conviction that 
prospects are good for the new year, 
partly because of various large public 
utility construction enterprises which 
are to be inaugurated, and various 
loans abroad, particularly the recent 
Sao Paulo flotation in London. 

In Chile likewise the situation has 
taken a less promising turn, though here 
the usual December credit stringency 
and the preparation of annual inven- 
tories has slowed up trade in a number 
of lines. The inauguration of a new 
political regime on December 23 is ex- 
pected to relieve matters at least in a 
measure. Peru likewise reports highly 
unfavorable economic conditions and the 
same can be said of Uruguay and 
Paraguay. In fact, the only countries 
on the South American Continent re- 
porting an immediately promising out- 
look are the lesser markets of Bolivia, 
Ecuador, Venezuela and Colombia. 

The northern tier of Latin American 
republics, however, in the main are in 
a more promising position with the ex- 
ception of Mexico and, to a certain ex- 
tent, Cuba. ._ In the so-called mild cof- 
fee belt, Venezuela, Colombia and Cen- 
tral America, the general reports indi- 
cate a thoroughly satisfactory condition, 
with retail business brisk and the out- 
look for American trade quite promis- 
ing. 








How General Falk Converted 
Bankruptcy Into Profits 


(Continued from page 32) 
and have the money to pay for. 

We never go in over our necks. 
We have no indebtedness at all 
except for current accounts payable; no 
bank loans—don’t need them, with near- 
ly $10,000,000 invested in treasury notes, 
Liberty bonds, and other quickly market- 
able securities, and an average bank 
balance of over $1,500,000. Our current 
and working assets commonly run about 
in the ratio of six to one to current lia- 
bilities. That’s one of the things I mean 


by financial health. There is no bonded 


indebtedness. The capital stock issue 
is $16,500,000 in 7 per cent. preferred 
and $26,000,000 in common, which latter 


~ 
> 


“The rules for financial health that 
I depend on are simple, but, held to 
steadily, they do the business. For in- 
stance, the rules that an expenditure 
must pay its way to be justifiable, that 
a dollar must buy a dollar’s worth, and 
that it’s usually safe to discount your 
optimism somewhat. That’s about all. 
I have no patience with red tape, because 
it costs money you can’t justify. If a 
man knows fairly well what he wants 
to do, and is thoroughly interested in 
getting it done, he doesn’t need a heavy 
system to get through with it. With the 
large variety of complicated machines 
we manufacture, it happens we must 
have accurate costs every step of the 
way, but the routine is cut to the bone, 
and I can easily imagine a type of stand- 
ardized manufacturing in which the cost 


paid at the rate of 4 per cent. from” system could very well be condensed into 


August, 1920, to May, 1925, and since 
May, 1925, at the rate of 6 per cent. 


Fs vest pocket note book. 


“We have a large development ex- 
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pense. Bringing out new machines all 
the time means a heavy investment 
in drawings and designs. We might say 
to ourselves: 

“‘We'll use those again sometime, list 
them as assets.’ 

“But part of the time we would be 
fooling ourselves. Many of the designs 
are never used a second time. We 
hope to do a big business on any ma- 
chine ‘we design. But the fact is, we 
often build one machine of that type 
and never build a second. So we find 
it safer and sounder to discount our 
enthusiasm and charge all development 
expenditures to current expense. That 
helps to save us from a bloated balance 
sheet. 

“Of course,” General Falk added. “I 
can’t tell the thousandth part of the 
things we actually did in reorganizing 
this company and putting it on a pday- 
ing basis. But I know I’ve hit most of 
the high spots and mentioned many of 
the essentials of policy that guided us. 
Given a good grasp of the essentials the 
rest follows naturally. 


Need Not Be a Specialist 


“Summing up, my conception of ex- 
ecutive work gained here and in other 
enterprises with which I have been con- 
nected, is that the top man need not 
be a specialist in any of the numerous 
detailed functions of business, that is, 
he need not be a master salesman, or 
a highly trained engineer, or a manu- 
facturing genius. Perhaps he is better 
off if he is none of these things, for 
specialization sometimes warps and nar- 
rows the point of view. But what he 
must be is a co-ordinator of divergent 
activities. Let him be a specialist in 
that, if you like. He must be able to 
lead, and he must be able to keep the 
minds of his men directed towards a 
common objective.” 

One specific act performed during the 
reorganization General Falk neither likes 
to talk about nor have dwelt on. How- 
ever it gives a picture and measure of 
the man and of the wisdom of his man- 
agement difficult to present equally well 
in any other way. That is why I am 
going to tell the story. 


Associates Share in Profits 


The ostensible inducement to General 
Falk to undertake the Allis-Chalmers 
reorganization was not a large salary 
—indeed, he accepted a rather modest 
salary—but, as already mentioned, a con- 
tract by which he obtained an option 
on a large block of the company’s stock 
on exceptionally attractive terms, and 
the opportunity to share in the profits 
if he succeeded in making the com- 
pany earn any. When the time came 
to avail himself of his privilege under 
this contract, his management had made 
the rights very valuable. However, in- 
stead of profiting by the contract him- 
self, he made the suggestion, and carried 
it with the board of directors, that about 
a hundred of the active men in the 


company be allowed to have the stock. 


and that they, not he, share in the 
profits. 

This was done, to the great benefit 
of these key men. Knowing this, do you 
wonder that they, and through them 
their subordinates, are wonderfully loyal 
to such a chief—and that through 
loyalty, profits have come? 














“A Stitch in Time” 


The trained eye of the first class Fire Prevention Engineer often 
detects weak spots in plans and specifications architecturally perfect. 
Because of this fact, men interested in the construction of large 
buildings and plants, where protection of life and property are of 
prime importance, include an Insurance Engineer in their building 
conferences. 


Such service recently demonstrated its value when one of our 
Engineers was able to advise corrections in plans and specifications 
for the building of a large manufacturing plant and warehouse. His 
suggestions materially assisted the architects in laying out the con- 
struction so that the fire hazards were greatly reduced and the lowest 
possible insurance rate obtained. 


Before beginning construction it will pay you to write us 
for the details. Corrections easily made on paper are 
often impossible in steel and concrete. 


FIDELITY-PHENIX | 
FIRE INSURANCE COQ: F 


80 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK,NY. 


CASH CAPITAL 
FIVE MILLION DOLLARS 


ERNEST STURM, Cnairnman of THE Boaro., 
PAUL L.HAID, Presipent. 


CHICAGO MONTREAL SAN FRANCISCO 














Protecting Profits 


Because of a situation which seems 
shortly to develop in the stock market 
we have recently recommended a definite 
course of action to the members of this 
Service. 













Those who are interested can imme- 
diately receive free our latest advices recom- 
mending tle course of action dictated by 
the present situation—which every in- 
vestor ought, in the interest of 
safety, to take at once—and will be 

in what threatens to be a 
crucial period in the stock market. 
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IncomeTax Forms 
for 1925 


ENDING = enact- 

ment of the new 
revenue act, there is 
nothing to prevent the 
closing of books and the 
computing of net in- 
come at once. The re- 
turns must be filed by 
March 15th. 


For immediate use, we 
have a limited supply 
of Work Sheets, pre- 
pared by Joseph J. 
Mitchell, which pro- 
vide separate columns 
for all items of income 
and outgo. From them 
you can prepare, easily 
and promptly, the 1925 
Government Blanks. 


Ask for Forms XF-103 


A.B. Leach & Co., Inc. 


62 Cedar St., New York 
105 S. La Salle St., Chicago 
Philadelphia 


Boston Cleveland 
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A Rise of J 
$11,000,000,000 


The latest Brookmire 
Bulletin: 


(1) Shows how stocks 
have advanced $11,- 
000,000,000 in value. 


(2) Shows what further 
dividends the market 
has already dis- 
counted. 


(3) States clearly the 
course stock prices may 
now be expected to 
take. 


We consider this report of 
unusual value to investors. 


Complimentary copy on request. 


BROOKMIRE 


ECONOMIC SERVICE, Inc. 
25 West 45th St., New York 
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Robert M. Nelson, secretary and treas- 
urer of Certain-teed Products Corporation, 
in an exclusive interview wth Forses: 

“I look for the 
current year to 
yield even a larger 
volume of business 
than was the case 
in 1925. General 
industrial produc- 
tion is quite likely 
to be on a higher 
basis, from a stand- 
point of units pro- 
duced and sold, but, with the possibili- 
ties for some shading of prices in var- 
ious lines, the aggregate money results 
for 1926 will probably be not far from 
the results of the past year. 

“In our own business, we are not re- 
lying on the Florida building boom to 
any large degree, as that is a compara- 
tively small part of our present business. 
Much more important, as showing the 
basic prosperity of. the country, is the 
improvement of old buildings and the 
erection of new small dwellings. The 
latter type of structure does not show 
up so spectacularly in building reports 
for the nation at large, but such con- 
struction is always a good sign, and has 
been increasing for many months. Say 
what one likes about the rapid rate of 
construction in other lines, it is not yet 
apparent that the building of these small 
dwellings, especially in the rural and 

















suburban districts, has come anywhere 


near its point of saturation. 

“IT do not believe 1926 will show a 
great boom any more than last year did, 
but I do think that business in general 
should go ahead on a normal basis of 
gradual increase. Conditions in the 
New England states improved material- 
ly in the latter part of 1925 and that im- 
provement ought to continue. On the 
whole, I look for a satisfactory degree 
of prosperity for the current year,—a 
prosperity that is not spotty, but well 
distributed over the entire country.” 


Harry F. Sinclair, chairman of the Sin- 
clair Consolidated Oil Company, on his re- 
turn from Europe: 


“Europe is consuming more petroleum 
products than ever before and indica- 
tions are that the oil industry is in a 
very healthy state. I think the oil 
business is facing the future with better 
prospects than in a number of years 
and rather expect higher prices will 
come in the industry if consumption in- 
creases as it should.” 


Roland F. Elliman, vice-president of 
Douglas L. Elliman & Company, discuss- 
ing the building situation: 

“The replacement of single dwellings 
with large family structures or tall office 
buildings, if continued on so large a 
scale, cannot longer be justified by the 
nominal increase in the city’s popula- 
tion or the steady influx of large con- 
cerns. In times of general prosperity 
and great expansion optimism often 
over-ridés sound reasoning, and in the 
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WHAT THE 
LEADERS 


SAY 






present situation the vast surplus of 
capital seeking employment can easily 
lead to excesses. Certainly, a curtail- 
ment of construction programs could 
only have a satisfactory result. Vacan- 
cies in the areas where construction has 
been heaviest would be absorbed, rent- 
als stabilized, and property values sus- 
tained.” 


John J. Mitchell, president of the Illinois 
Merchants Trust Company, Chicago: 

“The bankers are satisfied with con- 
ditions throughout the Middle West, 
but the layman should be cautioned 
against over-confidence. A large per- 
centage is now speculating in real estate, 
stocks and bonds, with only the thought 
of gain, and not of loss. People who 
speculate should be able to lose without 
it hurting them. If a person cannot do 
that, he should not speculate. That is, 
at the moment, the really serious menace 
to our prosperity.” 


Gerard Swope, president of the General 
Electric Company, in discussing the general 
prospect for the current year: 

“I think the out- 
look for the elec- 
trical equipment in- 
dustry is promis- 
ing. A large de- 
mand for electrical 
machinery comes 
from the equipment 
of manufacturing 

. companies, and the 
. conversion of fac- 
tories to the use of electric power is 
by no means complete. Out of 33,000,- 
000 horsepower used in factories 
throughout the United States 67 per 
cent. is electrical. New applications of 
electrical motors and increased power 
back of the worker is still further en- 

















larging the field for the electric motor. . 


“Adoption of new electrical devices in 
the home, as well as of more adequate 
lighting, is constantly going on, which 
enlarges the field for the electric equip- 
ment industry. Electrification of steam 
railroads is under consideration, and 
especially the use of oil-electric locomo- 
tives for branch lines and switching 
operations. The year 1926, therefore, 
does not promise, in any sense, to be a 
boom year, but to continue orderly 
progress and development. 


Myron E. Forbes, president of the Pierce- 


Arrow Motor Car Company, in a recent 


statement to ForBEs MAGAZINE: 

“The leading motor car manufactur- 
ers are looking forward to 1926 as one 
of the most prosperous years the in- 
dustry has ever enjoyed. It is sig- 
nificant that all of the factors which 
have previously contributed to the suc- 
cess of the automobile industry, and of 
industry in general, are still strongly in 
evidence. The favorable agricultural 
situation, the general industrial revival, 
the prosperous condition in various lines 
of business, the employment situation, 
the lowering of taxes, all point to a con- 
tinuation of present prosperity.” 
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$30,000,000 


The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company 


Refunding and General Mortgage 5% Bonds, Series “D” 
Due March 1, 2000 





Coupon bonds in denominations of $1,000 and $500, registerable as to principal, exchangeable for fully registered 
bonds and re-exchangeable under conditions provided in the mortgage. Interest payable March 1 
and September 1. 





The issuance and sale of these Bonds are subject to the approval of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 





Not Redeemable before March 1, 1936 


The bonds of Series “D” will be redeemable as a whole on March 1, 1936, or on any interest date thereafter 
to and including March 1, 1995 at 105% and accrued interest, and on any interest date thereafter 
at face amount and accrued interest, upon not less than 90 days’ previous notice. 





We are advised that these bonds are a legal investment for savings banks and life insurance 
companies in the State of New York 





For further information regarding the Company and this issue of Bonds, reference is made to a letter from Geo. 
M. Shriver, Esq., Senior Vice-President of The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company, copies of which may be 
obtained from the undersigned and from which the following is quoted: 


“The purpose of the sale of these bonds is to provide funds pany for the year ended December 31, 1925, applicable to the 
necessary to anticipate payment of the Company’s indebtedness payment of interest on its funded debt, rentals and other charges 
of $11,900,000, bearing 6% interest, $2,900,000 of which was in- amounted to $51,471,888 while interest, rentals, etc. (other than 
curred to the United States Government, and $9,000,000 to the Federal Income Taxes), for the same period amounted to $28,- 
United States Railroad Administrati which latter obligation 478,380, 
has heretofore been sold by the Railroad Administration and The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company has outstandin 
is now publicly held; to reimburse the treasury in part for $58,863,200 of Preferred Stock, ing dividends at the rate 
exgentheces for go rs betterments heretofore made, * | " —- a $151,945,400 of C Cousens, Stock paying dividends 

corpor rposes. per annum. 

The Refunding and General Mortgage Bonds will be secured The authorized total issue of the bonds secured by the Refundin 
p PS ay ee BE ng a hy Oy gt 
prising about 5,089 miles of first track, about 1,451 miles of second th ref he bonds Sieh te sae eter Otek cee 
rock “unk shake S506 sally of Stay’ tonal MAA ee On COM «get aime Ghsee lene tie Son, eoteepting yt Fy ee: 
ment of the Company, or its interest therein, having a present Railroad Company with the additional limitation that when the 
— he | Seeeatee, over re nent Fogg augregnte — of Pag outstanding and those reserved to 
Mortgage also covers the passenger and freight terminals of the Sede Shall p sera be Lata "Ganaee the ae ae solead os 
aeons aN ages ner are a Pittsburgh, Cleveland and retire prior debts) without the further consent of the eteciingiders 
Washington, Cincinnati, ‘Toledo and East St. Louis, we eal.oe stip in ak anbeat ae oe BE ae oat Oe bee 
the gg noe — stock A in the Washington Ter- property acquired. _ a 
poms pp Bin ag | Washin Boge my of oe joint = Of the authorized amount of Refunding and General Mortgage 
direct lien on about 2,290 miles of first track, 683 miles of second — wie ae Sumtention, i the Dende of the mule shes 
track and 1,831 miles of other track of the above mentioned mile- Ofer ot inoue, $60,000,000 of Series, A’ 52 Bonde, $35,000,000 
age, and a lien, through the deposit of bonds, and in most cases ? es, “C' 6% Bonds and $30,000,000 of Series “D” 5% Bonds. 

and in mo case less than minety-eix per cent of the capital In addition there are pledged - pe collateral for the Company’s 

stock of each of the Companies owning the same, upon the re- $e 00 G00. Pc lag ,P% Secured Gold Bonds, due July 1, 1929, 
maining mileage. The Refunding and General Mortgage is eub- $0000, Serice A”. 5% Bonds, $15,000,000 Series “B” 6% 
egg ~, on qatkens Garth af Gap gvelem on a Bonds and $7,500,000 Series “C” 6% Bonds. Bonds are reserved, 
$585,593, 200 for the retirement of which Refundin a eneral 74 stated in the Sage, to. retire $285,593,200 prior lien debts. 
Mortgage Bends ‘are vasecved os: hessiuaiier stated. There are also reserved pow gy ot bonds to retire a like amount 

The_Twenty-Year Four and One-Half Per Cent Convertible % 4 & se in 1933 Forh goth we ey agi. -y Scat — 
Gold. Bonds of the Company, amounting to $63,250,000, in accord- Fy trictio ated i th pF hfe T geo 
ceeb Gay the: tee tine Gee pon, Bey gow Fogel egy i e = ions sta > “ mortgage for additions and better- 
funding and General Mortgage Bonds by the Refunding and or indirectly, ‘of additional properties ‘and securilen sed weey 
General Mortgage upon the properties covered thereby ie fntien of aster Ste dese ek ee ny a five Z ent 

° 4s ai ’ ’ ve 
The total income of The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Com- of certain prior debts, to assist in refunding.” a 





THE UNDERSIGNED WILL RECEIVE SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR THE ABOVE BONDS, SUBJECT TO 
ALLOTMENT, AT 95%% AND ACCRUED INTEREST TO DATE OF 
DELIVERY, TO YIELD 5.24% TO MATURITY 





The undersigned reserve the right to close the subscri: t t i i j icati allot 
amount than applied for and to make allotments in Se, Re gga SE 9 EE SY: SRE IP ne 
The above bonds are offered if, when and as issued and received by the undersigned and subject to the approval b bli 
— bw F may = necessary of -_ ge of the hag -— their sale to o un pa ay and to the approval by ther aan a 
u ewith. emporary bonds or interim certificates wi elivered against t in N York 
funds for bonds allotted, which temporary bonds or interim certificates will be exchangeable for definitive bonds my oa 





Application will be made in due course to list these bonds on the New York Stock Exchange. 


Kulu, Lock & Co. Speyer & Co. The National City Company 
New York, January 28, 1926. 


Subscriptions for the above Bonds having been received in excess of the amount offered, the subscription list has been 
closed and this advertisement appears as a matter of record only. 
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| Odd Lots 


By purchasing 10 shares of 
stock of the leading com- 
panies in 10 diversified in- 
dustries, greater margin of 
safety is obtained than by 
purchasing 100 shares of 
any one issue. 


Adverse conditions may 
arise in which any industry 
might be affected, but it is 
unlikely that the ten indus- 
tries would be affected 
simultaneously. 


Many advantages of trad- 
ing in Odd Lots are ex- 
plained in an interesting 
booklet. 


Ask for F. 252 


100 Share Lots 
Curb Securities Bought or Sold for Cash 


John Muir & (0. 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 


New York 
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Successful 
Investors 


are usually those who 
made a thorough investi- 
gation and analysis first 
of what they are buying. 
Our Statistical Depart- 
ment is at your service. 
Use it. There is no 
obligation. 


We buy and sell 100 
share or odd lots, listed 
and unlisted securities. 


Write for Free Booklet J-7 on 
“Trading Methods” 


@isHOLM & (GAPMAN 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


52 Broadway, New York City 
Philadelphia Office: Widener Bldg. 
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Stock Market Outlook 


Faith in the Market Is Sustained by Good Business 
Outlook—Motors Strong 


By J. G. Donley 


HE present position of the market 
is best understood by going back a 


bit over recent fluctuations. From a 
low, in round figures, of 128 at the bot- 
tom of the reaction of last November, 
there was a sharp recovery, running 
through December and into January, and 
bringing the 50-stock average up to a 
new high level above 138. Following 
this 10-point recovery, there were two 
reactions of two points each, with suc- 
cessive rallies to 138. After making 
this “triple top,” the market lost half of 
its gain from the November low, declin- 
ing to 133. And at this writing there 
has been a 3-point recovery to 136. 

The average ievel of 50 stocks is, there- 
fore, only two points below the high 
record, despite the raising of the New 
York rediscount rate, a large volume of 
profit-taking selling which was post- 
poned until after the turn of the year, 
the temporary inactivity of a leading 
stock market operator, and short seiling 
which has at times become rather ag- 
gressive. Moreover, the lowest point 
reached in the recent decline was five 
points above the low of last November. 

Although those who follow their 
charts religiously are awed by the “triple 
top” made by average prices, there is a 
great deal to be said in favor of a market 
which can make such a record with so 
many things against it. Since the new 
year has begun with great promise, those 
who maintain faith in the market—so 
long as it acquits itself creditably—can 
hardly be charged with over-optimism. 

If the industrial outlook were unfavor- 
able, or dubious in the immediate fu- 
ture, the high level of security prices 
might cause alarm. In reality there are 
many encouraging symptoms of continu- 
ing prosperity in railroading, in public 
utility operations, and in such industries 
as iron and steel; automobile, bus, and 
truck manufacturing; railroad equip- 
ment; copper and oil. 

Railroad earnings for the last month 





of 1925 showed a gain of between 5 and 
6 per cent. over December, 1924, and 
at various traffic conferences recently 
held between railroad men and _ ship- 
pers, gains in shipments have been gen- 
erally predicted for the next few 
months. Progress in inter-connection 
of lines, in the further electrification 
of American homes, and in substituting 
busses for unprofitable traction lines, is 
stabilizing public utility earning power. 
Although buying of steel has slowed 
down a bit, observers are agreed that 
the good promise of steel demand re- 
mains unchanged. January, 1926, is 
likely to prove a record month for auto- 
mobile production, and the retail demand 
continues at an unusually high level for 
the season. Railroad equipment orders 
in the four weeks of January were higher 
than for any month in the last five years. 
Surplus copper stocks have been re- 
duced to workable levels and the metal 
is firming up in price, while oil produc- 
tion has long been on the decline and 
price advances are expected. 

Broadly, the business situation is one 
of great stability, with no disturbing 
over-production, with the buying power 
of the people well maintained, and with 
corporate finances in excellent condition. 
Acting upon this situation are the forces 
of growth and progress. Perhaps the 
force of the building demand wiil dimin- 
ish somewhat during the year, but big 
forward strides in the motorization of 
transportation, in highway building, and 
in the improvement of railroad facili- 
ties seem likely to take up the slack and 
keep activities at a level equal, all in 
all, to that of last year. 

In the stock market, the recovery in 
the motor stocks seems likely to go con- 
siderably farther, with oils and rails 
striving with them for leadership. It 
is only a guess—but the writer expects 
to see activity as great, if not greater 
than, that of last Fall, before Summer 
dullness sets in. 
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Forbes Guide for Investors 


Latest Figures Showing What Leading Stocks Are Doing 


This table appears in two sections, which alternate, and covers 150 of the more prominent 
issues listed on the N. Y. Stock Exchange 


Stock Par Amt. Out. Book Earns Earns. 


1925 Div. Paid Price Prices, 1926 Pres. Yield 
000 omit Val. 192 m=months Since Range High LowPrices % 
Air Reduction......... No $191* 60 $8.48 $8.00, 9 m $5*° 1924 117- 30; ’21-’25 11234 107% 110 4.6 
Allied Chem........... No - _ Se Arner 4 1922 117- 34; ’20-'25 120% 112 113 3.5 
Allis-Chalmers ........ 100 26,000 158 8.02 6.35, 9 m 6 1925 97- 8; ’15-’25 94% 90 90 6.7 
Amer. Beet Sugar..... No a a re 4 1924 108- 24; °15-'25 35% 31% 33 12.1 
daa. Whe. 3-4: cs 100 41,233 «205 «2051 OCs... 7: 1925 296-22: °15-'25 206% 27514 287 28 
Amer. Car & Fdy..... No 600* 129 7.004 6.774 6 1920 116- 20; °15-’25 114% 109 =: 1110 5.5 
Amer, Hide pfd....... 100 11,048 92 4.13 4.18, 9 m ee 142- 7; °15-’25 64 60 60 ‘i. 
Amer. Locomotive..... No 500* 118 9.80 Nil, 6 m 18* 1925 145- 9; °15-’25 119% 111% 113 7.1 
Amer. Smelt. & Ref.. 100 60,998 146 12.60 7.50, 6 m 7 1925 138- 24; °15-’25 14434 130% 137 5.1 
Amer. Steel Fdys..... No 903* 55 5.63 2.81, 6 m 3 1918 50- 18; °19-’25 46% 44 44 6.8 
Amer. Sugar Ref..... 100 | -.,  *: rer 5 1925 148- 36; °15-"25 79 73 75 6.7 
Amer. Tel. & Tel..... 100 917,344 117 11.31 8.70, 9 m 9 1922 144- 91; °15-’25 1433, 142% 143 6.3 
Amer. W. W. & El... 20 c ff eS aaa 1.20 1925 76- 25; °24-’25 74 68 70 1.4 
Amer. Woolen........ 100 40,000 168 eee e Keita 170- 16; °15-'25 42% 38% 39 dee 
Anaconda Cop........ 50 i’ es aoe eres 3 1925 105- 28; °16-'25 503% 46% 47 6.4 
Assoc. Dry Goods..... No ZZ. 0 Zor 2.50 1925 141- 10; °16-'25 54% 50% 52 4.9 
Atch. Top & S. Fe..... 100 232,410 ... 15.47 16.30? 7 1925 137- 75; °10-’25 139 12914 133 5.3 
Atlantic Refining...... 100 ee ee GHP. ateens ba eas 157- 78; °20-’25 109 105 106 as 
Baldwin Loco......... 100 20,000 243 eee 7 ~~ 1920 156- 27; °15-’25 136% 123 128 5.5 
Baltimore & Ohio..... 100 151,945... 9.19 12.01, 12 m 5 1923. 96- 28; °15-'25 953%, 88% 90 5.6 
Bethlehem Steel....... 100 180,152 157 2.56 5.30, 12 m ok ciel 156- 37; °17-'25 50% 46% 47 hos 
Brook-Man. Trans.... No 770* 57 3.23¢ 4.66, ¢ 3 1925 64- 9; 23-25 61% 55% 58 5.2 
Brook. Union Gas..... No ee Me) . . “Samieeen 11* 1923 100- 20; °15-’25 7834, 74% 77 13.8 
Brook.-Edison ........ 100 Dim TH Wee icccces 8 1904 157- 82; °15-’25 139% 133% 139 5.7 
Brown Shoe........... No 252 25 42.15¢ 7.43¢ 2 1923 157- 23; °14-'25 4854 44% 45 4.4 
California Pack....... No 489 91 1264  ....... 6 1920 137- 34; °17-'25 162 129 152 4.0 
California. Pete... 25 17,377 51 2.47 3.85, 9 m 2 1923 33- 17; ’23-"25 34% 30% 32 6.3 
Central Leather pfd... 100 33,299... Nil 3.37, 9 m rn 118- 28; °15-’"25 6834 62% 64 bie 
Cerro de Pasco........ No wee 4 1923 67- "17-25 63% 57% 862 6.5 
Chandler Motor....... No 280* 22 481 3.06, 6 m 3 1917 165- 27; °19-’25 49 45% 47 6.4 
Chesapeake & Ohio.... 100 7ag0e: «ss M7 23.10 4 1922 131- 36; ’15-’25 128% 114% 118 3.4 
Chi. Mil., & St. P. pfd.. 100 115,846 ... Nil NilP ; sieiint 136- 7; '15-'25 22% 18% 19 Bh 
Chi. & Nor. West..... 100 145,156... 4.20 7.10? 4 1899 135- 47; °15-'25 81% 72% 74 5.4 
ee eee 25 109,776 27 2.58 2.02 9m 2.50 1923 39- 8; °15-’'25 36 33 33 7.6 
CRPORICE . COED. c.o:000.0-00 No 678* 30 3.56 22.07, 9 m os eye 253- 8; '21-'25 54% 46% 47 five 
OO CS ES er eee No 500* 3 10.00 14.88, 9 m 7 1923 178- 18; 719-25 15534 146% 148 4.7 
Col. Fuel & Iron.:..... 100 34,236 104 1.05 2.76, 9 m ba pls 66- 20; °15-’25 38 344%, «36 i 
Col. Gas & Elec....... No 1,500* 40 4.41 5.38, 12 m 2.60 1923 86- 17; ’20-’25 90 83% 85 3.1 
Cons. Gas, N. Y....... No ,600* 108 ——- —— ehhaee 5 1923 97- 36; °15-’25 100 94%, +98 49 
Continental Can....... No 472* 56 9.64 3.65, 5 m 4 1923 127- 34; °14-'25 921%4 833% 85 7.1 
Corn Prod. Mef........ 25 63,250 29 3.81 1.56, 9 m 2 = 1920 44- 12; ’20-25 43 3934 40 5.0 
Crucible Steel ......... 100 55,000 143 4.55h 5.04 5 1924 278- 48; °16-’25 81% 77 80 6.3 
Cuba Cane Sug....... No 500* 9 2.868 1.478 ‘ Sak 76- 6; °16-'25 10% 9% 10 Bes 
Cuban-Amer. Sug...... 10 10,000 36 6.02 1.168 2 1923 60- 11; ’20-'25 30% 24% 29 6.9 
Davison Chem........ No — ©. 08. saan: . vase B= 203 '20-'25 4314 38% Otic a 
Del. & Hudson........ 100 42,503. ... 13.69 16.50” 9 1907 156- 83; °15-’25 165% 153% 158 5.7 
Detroit Edison........ 100 Ge 1 TER scien 8 1916 160- 91; 715-25 137% 133 135 5.9 
Dodge Bros. “A”.....- No 1935* ... 476 742.9 m  .. so. 49-22: 19-25 47% 41% 42 ~«~«2. 
Du Pont de Nemours.. 100 133,085 173 12.46 14.97, 12 m 14 81915 271-105; ’22-’25 238% 216% 222 5.8 
Elec. Power & Light... No 1,589* 25 2.60 0.85, 3 m i is 40- 17; °19-'25 32% 30 31 Bs 
Endicott Johnson...... 50 20,268 53 6.94 8.47, 12 m 5 1920 150- 47; °19-’25 691%4 67% 68 7.4 
" % B ROT 100 iy 2a 6.26 6.80° ~ ito 46- 7; 15-25 40 33% 35 Bi. 
Famous Players....... No 236* 101 20.08 7.06, 6 m 8 1920 123- 40; ’19-’25 109% 103% 107 7.5 
Fleischmann Co....... No 4,500* 23 6.51 6.51, 9 m Z 1917 172- 32; '23-'25 563% 5034 54 3.8 
Freeport Texas........ No 730* 42 Nil 0.67, 9 m poet 64- 7; ’19-'25 24% 1954 23 @ 
Gen. Asphalt.......... 100 ) - oa errs re ine 160- 14; °10-’25 73 64 66 Bie 
General Electric....... 100 10h: ~~ Ie eC -ekee ee 8 1901 337-109; °15-’25 34714 323 335 2.4 
General Motors....... No 5,162* 62 7.37 13.27, 9 m 12* 1925 150- 56; ’24-’25 12734 11534 119 9.1 
Gen. Ry. Signal....... No a ao 1.70, 6 m 4.258 1925 81- 68; °19-’25 843%, 74% 77 5.5 
Goodrich, B. F........ No 601* 20 10.27 8.31, 6 m 4 1925 88- 17; ’20-’25 653%, 603% 62 6.5 
Goodyear Tire, Pr. pfd. 100 15,000 110 81.08 40.08, 6 m 8 1923 109- 88; ’23-’'25 106  1053%% 106 6.6 
Great Northern Pfd... 100 249,477... 7.18 9.00? 5 1892 128- 51; ’15-’25 785% 73 75 6.7 
Gulf States Steel...... 100 12,272 138 7.48 7.17, 12 m 5 1924 193- 25; °16-’25 933% 86 86 5.3 
Hudson & Manhat.... 100 39,995 104 3.33 3.81, 12 m 2.50 1925 38- 4; ’22-'25 373% 35% 36 6.9 
Hudson Motor........ No 1,320* 20 6.119 16.194 3 1923 140- 20; ’23-’25 123% 106% 109 2.7 
Illinois Central........ 100 121,051 ... 1241 13.10? 7 1917 126-81; "1525 124 118% 119 59 
Interboro R. T........ 100 35,000 73 Nil Nil® ‘a ee 39- 9; °'22-’'25 323%, 24% 26 . 
Int. Bus. Machine..... No 151* 147 14.77 12.43, 9 m 8 1924 176- 24; °20-°25 147% 140 144 5.5 
Int. Harvester......... 100 = es  @iaarneee 5 1918 150- 67; °18-'25 13234 124 126 4.0 
Int. Mer. Mar. pfd.... 100 51,725 100 a . nee ero 128- 19; ’15-’25 423% 373%, 41 Se 
ES Taig Sepia 25 41,835 33 1.43¢ 1.39, 6 m ie 1925 57- 11; "16-25 46% 41 42 48 
ON ay ce 100 20,000 162 Rees. tgaee Paeis 92- 19; '17-'25 633% 56 57 Ese 
Kelly-Springfield ..... 25 9,096 37 ae is AD 62- 10; 21-’25 19% 17 17 * 
Kennecott Copper..... No Spee RR BRR Aa 4 1923 64- 15; °15-'25 57% 54 55 7.3 
“Number of shares. (a 1 Ta. i id, accumulation, 146%4%. ~ ; i ; 
e). Peare enled Gotther B. G Ciaee cael Jour Mk, Ch Tease ached Regen Wes ed ee ty Ca hE fot 
accumulation, 603%. (n) Years ended 


ugust 31. (j) Year ended February 


on 23 
1928. (k) None being pai 30. (p) Estimate for full 1928, based f 
=. B Year caded March Al 1905) (q) Years ended Novecsber 30 meh, 19 ased on income for nine months ended 


September 30, 1925. ( 























A Little Investment 
Knowledge is a 
Dangerous Thing 


[NCOMPLETE 
investment in- 
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likely to be mis- 
leading than none 
at all. A knowl- 
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made the Moody 
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Motors Recovering 


 F ED by General Motors and Hudson 
—with some fireworks in the vola- 
tile Jordan—the motors have started on 
the road to recovery. The bull move- 
ment in motors might have been over- 
done last Fall; but there is now no doubt 
that the motors harbor what is probably 
the largest short interest of any group 
on the Board. Pierce-Arrow common, 
in particular, has not been at all under- 
stood by those who look on the dark 
side of things; its relatively small cur- 
rent earnings have been allowed to over- 
shadow its prospects of largely increased 
earnings from its bus business. Hudson 
has been sold in spite of its excellent 
earnings, as an expression of disappoint- 
ment because of a lack of liberality, so 
far, in dividend distributions. In the 
face of this broad bearish sentiment, 
trade reports indicate that total output 
for the first month of 1926 will be one 
of the largest on record and that the re- 
tail demand is on an unusually high 
level for this time of the year. 


General Motors 


One would think that General Motors’ 
earning power had suddenly dried up, 
if ear were given to the bears on this 
issue. But those whose judgment is 
based on facts, rather than sentiment or 


' guess-work, are confidently bullish. The 


big corporation has millions in cash, and 
at the same time the greatest array of 
products it has ever offered to the buy- 
ing public. In addition, Delco Light’s 
profits from “Frigidaire’—the General 
Motors electric refrigeration product— 
are likely to mount this year into eight 
figures. And it is only necessary to look 
at recent financial statements to realize 
that $10 extra could have been paid last 
year just as easily as $5. Knowing these 
things, some people believe that before 
long General Motors will go on a regu- 
lar $8 dividend basis, and that stock- 
holders will get another $5 extra divi- 
dend this year, making the total distribu- 
tion $13 for 1926. If this view seems 
likely to be borne out as the year un- 
folds, General Motors could have a sub- 
stantial upward movement by way of 
discounting 1t. 


The Oils 


Oil production in the United States 
has been declining steadily for several 
conservative weeks, and average daily 
production is now down more than 
400,000 barrels from the peak of last 
May. Wall Street counts decreasing 
production, together with its concomit- 
ant of rising crude oil prices, as a bull- 
ish factor. Therefore, the oils are being 
“well bought,” with pools operating in 
General Petroleum, Tide Water, and 
probably a number of others. But while 
production is declining here, operators 
in the Maracaibo Lake region of Vene- 
zuela are counting upon a largely in- 
creased output in 1926; in fact, investi- 
gators recently returned from that dis- 
trict report that the 1925 production will 


be more than doubled in 1926. Royai 
Dutch is one of the biggest and most 
aggressive operators in the Maracaibo 
district. 


Atchison 


When in doubt as to which railroad 
stock to buy, buy Atchison. And that 
advice holds good, although at the pres- 
ent price, around 132, the yield is only 
5.3 per cent. Sooner or later Atchison 
will distribute a stock dividend, which 
should substantially increase the yield 
for those investors who purchase now, 
for the 7 per cent. rate will probably be 
maintained on the increased amount of 
stock. 


An Aralysis 


Recently mention was made here of 
an analysis of Atchison. That analysis 
was made by G. G. Munn, of the Stan- 
dard Statistics Company, Inc. A further 
study of Mr. Munn’s work reveals these 
high spots which are worth noting: 
“Net income for 1925 promises to be the 
largest in the history of the company, 
and will be equivalent to approximately 
$17.50 a share on the common stock. 

. . Traffic composition of the road is 
a closer approximation to an ideal than 
for any other. . .. In excellence of 
management the company is probably 
without an equal. . . . Sooner or later, 
we think, the company will consider the 
payment of a stock dividend. Property 
value, corporate surplus, earning power, 
and the authorized stock now available, 
indicate that such a course is entirely 
feasible. . . . All equipment is owned 
outright by the company, and none is 
leased under equipment trust agree- 
ments. . . . Practically the entire dis- 
tance from Chicago to Los Angeles 
(2,211 miles via Clovis) is either double- 
tracked or alternative routes are avail- 
able. . . . Based on our valuation, 
there was an equity for the common 
stock at the end of 1924 of $258 a share. 
. . . Atchison’s margin of safety is not 
only more than double that of the other 
two carriers (Union and Southern Paci- 
fic) but shows a much greater annual 
stability. 


Texas & Pacific 


Having demonstrated its ability to 
earn substantial profits, Texas & Paci- 
fic seems to be undervalued in compari- 
son with ’Frisco and St. Louis & South- 
western. Results for 1925 may not come 
up to earlier expectations, but they will 
undoubtedly make a creditable showing. 
Last Summer there was talk of a divi- 
dend on T. & P., and a dividend could 
conservatively have been declared, but it 
was deemed best to wait a while longer. 
It is about time now for the road to put 
its stock on a regular dividend basis, and 
some very well-informed “guesses” are 
being made that it will go on a $5 basis 
early in March. As a $5 stock, with con- 
siderable juice still left in the orange, 
Texas & Pacific ought to be worth 
around 70 to 75. It is, therefore, quite 
attractive around the current level of 
58-59. 
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LANDAY BROS., INC. 
Participating 
Class “A” Stock 


This Company operates 
twelve stores in New York, 
Brooklyn, Newark, Mount 
Vernon, Bridgeport, New 
Haven and Yonkers, and 
plans to open stores in 
several other cities. 


Its sales in the last six 
months of 1925 exceeded 
the total business of the - 
previous twelve months. 


The Class “A” Stock of this 
Company may be purchased 
at the present time to yield 
over 8% and carries with it 
Warrants for the purchase 
of Common Stock. 


Complete Details Upon Request. 


Bauer, Pond & Vivian 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


40 EXCHANGE PLACE — NEW YORK 
TELEPHONE - HANOVER 4335 

















Conservative 
Investments 


Descriptive Circular F-1 
sent upon request 


SHIELDS & COMPANY 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
52 CEDAR STREET 
NEW YORK 
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Effect of Railroad 


Income on Rates 
By Samuel O. Dunn 


Editon, Railway Age 


| apseegrneente regulation in this country 
is based largely on the principle 
that low rates should be secured by 
keeping down the net operating income 
earned by the railways. Paradoxical as 
it may seem to those who accept this 
principle, in the long run the earning of 
a small net operating income tends to 
make rates high, while the earning of a 
large net operating income tends to make 
them low. The reason is that the more 
net a railway earns the more capital it 
can raise to invest in plant improvements. 

The statement of a few simple prin- 
ciples of railway economics is especial- 
ly pertinent at the present time because 
the railways now have the best opportu- 
nity in years to raise and invest capital 
in their plants for the express purpose of 
reducing operating expenses. 


Factors Governing Rates 


Few people seem to realize how large- 
ly operating expenses and taxes deter- 
mine the rates that must be charged. In 
1925 operating expenses consumed 74 
per cent. and taxes 6 per cent. of rail- 
way earnings, a total of 80 per cent. 
This is the lowest ratio of operating ex- 
penses to earnings since before the war. 
Net operating income was about 18% 
per cent. of total earnings. The net op- 
erating income was, both in amount and 
in proportion to total earnings, the larg- 
est that has been earned since before the 
war; and yet the average rate per ton 
per mile and per passenger per mile 
were the lowest since 1920. 

Of course, it was the reduction of 
operating expenses that made it possible, 
with reduced rates, to earn an increased 
net operating income. The railways will 
take a substantial part of their increased 
net and invest it directly in additions and 
betterments. They will pay out the rest 
of it in increased interest and dividends 
which will tend to increase the amount 
of new capital they can raise for addi- 
tions and improvements. 


New Capital Increases Capacity 


New capital is invested in railways to 
enable them to handle more traffic, and 
also to handle all traffic at a reduced 
operating cost. At present the capacity 
of most railways is sufficient to handle 
the immediately available and prospec- 
tive business. Therefore, under present 
conditions a relatively large part of the 
rew capital raised can be invested in 
improvements intended to reduce oper- 
ating expenses. 

Most people do not understand the 
innumerable ways in which capital can 
be so invested in railways as to reduce 
operating expenses. One way is in re- 
ducing the grades and curvature in 
track. Another way is in buying more 
powerful and efficient locomotives to re- 
place less powerful and efficient engines. 
Such improvements make it possible to 
haul longer freight trains at higher 
speeds and with reduced consumption 
of fuel. These things reduce all the 
important kinds of expense—for labor, 


(Continued on page 67) 
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Been Watching 
OILS? 


Current market activity in | 
oil securities reflects the new 
prosperity in this field. 


Consumption increasing — 
production declining — no 
wonder prices are expected 
to move up. 


Keep in touch with these 
profit opportunities in 


| Oil Securities 
latest news and develop- 
ments—high and low prices 

















—dividends—other valuable 
information every week in 


Weekly 
Oil Annalist 
Send for FREE copy of 

Bulletin F-1., 


HERKINS & COMPANY | 


INCORPORATED 
Investment Securities 
150 Broadway New York City 
Telephone: Rector 6268 


WHAT STOCKS 
TO BUY? 


Seldom have stock market 
conditions been as mixed as 
today. 

Many stocks are clearly at 
inflated levels. Others—to the 
careful analyst—are still con- 
siderably below their real value. 
They still offer most attractive 
opportunity for profit. 


WHAT TO BUY 
WHAT TO AVOID 























it, simply ask for a copy, which you 
may obtain without any obligation 
on your part. 


Ask for FF-15 
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Opportunities in Sugar Stocks 


UT of the confusing and often 

misleading maze of advice on 

“how to make money in the 
stock market” there appears at least 
one principle which is not only theo- 
retically well grounded but has actually 
worked out with a gratifying measure of 
success in stock market history. 

That principle is based on purchase 
of the securities of reliable and well 
managed companies in a line of industry 
or trade which is currently in a period 
of depression. The theory works out 
in a very broad way for the entire stock 
market, since it has nearly always 
proved the case that the best time to 
buy stocks in the general list has been 
when industry and business, as a whole, 
were in the throes of extreme depres- 
sion. The principle applies with even 
greater force to any individual industry 
whose nature is that of a well estab- 
lished necessity in the modern life and 
business of any large nation or group 
of nations. 

The sugar situation appears to offer 
the best and the most promising ex- 
ample of such an industry at the cur- 
rent time. The product is one of the 
most important and staple commodi- 
ties in the list of modern food necessi- 
ties and yet, through over-capacity and 
overproduction, the large surplus over 
current needs of consumption has de- 
pressed sugar prices to near the lowest 
levels in a decade. The result has nat- 
urally been a somewhat comparable de- 
cline in the securities of the producing 
companies whose profits are effected by 
the fluctuations of raw sugar prices, and 
the stocks of these companies are also 
at quotations near the lowest witnessed 
in many years. 

When it is considered that such 
stocks, during the high prices for sugar 
in 1919, sold at levels three and four 
times their present prices, and that 
they are currently selling at a discount 
of anywhere from twenty to seventy- 


By R. W. Schabacker 


five per cent. of even their normal 
quotations in periods of only satisfac- 
tory business and prices, then the op- 
portunities inherent in the situation are 
more readily realized. 

The working out of such possibilities 
is dependent to a large degree, how- 
ever, on the survival of the fittest. And 
for that reason it is not sufficient to 
purchase any stock of any sugar com- 
pany. Before conditions can return to 
normal, there must be a decline in pro- 


donment of sugar acreage to swing the 
pendulum to the other extreme. Con- 
sumption will again exceed production, 
prices will rise, and the cycle will be 
complete. 

There are, of course, other things to 
be considered, and one of these is the 
yield per acre, the result largely of such 
uncertain conditions as weather, qual- 
ity, etc. At the close of last year lead- 
ing authorities placed the forthcoming 
Cuban crop at well over 5,000,000 tons 








Book Value Earned 


Company Per Share 1920 
Am. Beet Sugar.... $126. $14.00 
Am. Sugar Refin.. 141. 2.80 
Ce Se on csees 4. 2.56 
Cuban American.. 34. 11.63 
Cuban Dominican. 16. ee 
EE cg cnasevacs 144. 95.00 
Punta Alegre..... 67. 28.00 
S. Porto Rico..... 147 70.00 


+ Plus extra dividends. 





Statistics on the Sugar Group 


* Most of fiscal years ended September, 1925. 


Per Share 

1925* Div. Price Yield 

$6.00 $4.00 32 12.5% 
Nil 5.00 75 6.7 
0.55 None ae 
1.16 2.00 28 7.4 
Nil None 3 ia 

22.63 10.007 140 7.1T 


2.55 None 43 - 
14.80 6.00 135 4.4 

















duction of raw sugar. And such a 
premise is founded on the dropping out 
of the producers who find the losses too 
great and fall by the way-side. 

The current period, therefore, is 
merely a process of readjustment and 
it is going on in the well regulated, oft- 
repeated, but stern manner which the 
ever-watchful Law of Supply and De- 
mand is wont to pursue. In 1920, and 
again to a lesser degree, in 1923, high 
prices for sugar led to the planting of 
huge areas of new producing acreage. 
The result was over-production and the 
current low prices and operating losses. 
Eventually the present conditions may 
be expected to lead to sufficient aban- 
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and the largest on record. Likewise, 
these concerns estimated both the total 
cane sugar crop and the total sugar 
crop of the entire world at nearly 1,000,- 
000 tons more than in the previous 
season, and the highest production 
figures on record. 

The result was a renewed impetus to 
the long and discouraging decline in 
prices for raw sugar which approached 
the record low level at around 4 cents 
a pound, for Cuban raw sugar, with 
duty paid into this country. For only 
a few months since before the war, have 
prices dipped below such figures, and 
that was at the close of 1921, when the 
reaction from the excessively high 
prices of 1920, reached its end and was 
followed by materially higher prices 
within the next year. 

Since the close of 1925, prices for 
raw sugar have firmed up moderately. 
The advances have not been rapid, but 
their chief importance appears to be 
that they might be construed a signal 
to herald the reversal of a stubborn 
downward trend in quotations which has 
been in progress almost continuously 
for the past two years. 


The advances, though small, have been: 


based upon a continually growing con- 
sumption which it is currently estimated 
will exceed 13 per cent. gain in the 
present year, and also upon reports of 
reduced estimates of the coming crop 
from many of the important producing 
areas throughout the world. Still an- 
other factor, which may favor further 
advancing quotations and which appears 
not yet to have figured to its full extent 
in price considerations, is the low sugar 
content apparent in the Cuban crop for 
this season. Dry growing weather last 


summer and fall, together with overly 
wet weather more recently, 
delayed the harvest, 


which has 
have militated 
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against the final output of the Cuban 
producers. Despite the large indicated 
yield of cane from the plantations, it 
now appears doubtful whether the final 
yield of raw sugar will be anywhere 
near the original estimates. 

These are some of the contributing 
factors which make the sugar stocks 
appear attractive at the present time. 
Some of them are already apparent. 
Others may or may not actually ma- 
terialize. Purchase of the securities of 
the companies mentioned below can- 
not be considered from an investment 
angle, but viewed from a speculative 
standpoint, they appear to offer very 
satisfactory possibilities for profit with- 
in the next year. 

The process of weeding out the 
weaker companies may have its telling 
effects upon one or more of the larger 
corporations, but the risk can be mini- 
mized greatly by purchase of small 
amounts in perhaps all of the accom- 
panying list, rather than a large block 
of any individual issue. 


American Beet Sugar 


American Beet Sugar Company is 
somewhat set apart from the rank and 
file of sugar producers, first, because it 
produces beet sugar rather than cane, 
and, second, because its properties and 
operations are entirely within the United 
States, thus obviating calculation of 
import duties. The company owns or 
leases nearly 50,000 acres of planta- 
tions in California and other western 
states and last year produced nearly 
two million bags of sugar. Results for 
the fiscal year to end March 31 will un- 
doubtedly show a material decline and 
the precarious position of the current $4 
per share annual dividend rate accounts 
for the high yield obtainable on the no 
par value common stock. 

American Sugar Refining Company is 
also outside the proper circle of sugar 
producers since its activities are almost 
entirely restricted. to buying and refin- 
ing sugar, rather than actual produc- 
tion. Such a position protects it largely 
from the exigencies of price fluctua- 
tion. In fact, its finances are usually 
aided by a relatively stable market 
for sugar, such as has been compara- 
tively the case in the past few years, 
rather than any drastic price changes 
either way. The recent earning record 
is far from satisfactory but profits. for 
last year will undoubtedly show up 
better than for a number of years past, 
though it is doubtful whether the 
recently resumed dividend rate of $5 per 
share on the common stock will be en- 
tirely earned. 


Cuba Cane Sugar 


Cuba Cane Sugar Corporation is one 
of the largest of the Cuban producers, 
having nearly 8,000 acres, together with 
its own railway lines, mills, equipment, 
etc. The company has been one of the 
hardest hit by the long depression in 
raw sugar prices, its earnings have 
showed declines for the past few years 
and an actual deficit for the fiscal year 
to end September 30, 1926, would hardly 
be surprising, though the first since 
1922. The stock is therefore in a 
speculative position, but improvement in 
sugar prices is readily reflected in the 
price of the common stock, and better 
Prospects for the industry make this 
issue, as well as the preferred, an attrac- 
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This Bond Gives You 
Safety, 612% Income and 
Ready Marketability 


Cities Service Company Re- 
funding 6% Gold Debenture 
Bonds combine the three essen- 
tials of a sound investment— 
safety of principal, satisfac- 
tory income and ready salabil- 
ity. 


They are a direct obligation of 
one of the country’s leading 
public service corporations. 
They yield 612% at their pres- 
ent price. They have a ready 
market all over the country. 


The Company is earning, net, 
9 times as much as the interest 
charges on its entire funded 
debt, including these bonds, 
after giving effect to present 
financing. 


Ask for Circular RD-16 
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for 20 Years 
without loss 


UR officers, in the course of advising 
O the placing of many millions of dol- 

lars in Miami, have recommended first 
mortgages yielding 8% for Twenty Years 
Without Loss to this House or its clients. 
Upon the broad knowledge of real estate 
values, painstaking care, rich experience, 
proven skill, and sound judgment, result- 
ing in this record, is based the faith in our 
work making possible the following New 
Year announcement, viz: 
Hereafter, without cost to the investor, each 
mortgage and bond sold by us will bear 
our absolute guarantee, backed by our en- 
tire resources. 
Those placing January funds will be quick 
to recognize that while oral assurances of 
the strongest men die with them, their writ- 
ten legal guarantees bind their successors; 
and that they will have this full protection 
in .securities offered by this House. 
Write for our New Invesiment Booklet ‘‘F. M.°° 





INCORPORATED 
PROFESSIONAL BLDOG., 214 N. E. 2ND AVE. 
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How to Obtain 


3314 to 60% 


More Income 


Profit Sharing Bonds Yield 
3314% more than 6% Bonds 


and 
60% more than 5% Bonds 


Prorir SU28INS Bonps 


Return more than ordinary bonds 
because they share Profits in addi- 
tion to 7% bond interest. They 
assure you a liberal income over a 
period when interest rates will 
probably be much lower, because 
they are non-callable. 

Proven Safety over Many Years. 
Earnings from national system of 
branch loan banks. Steady growth 
—over 100% increase in business 
last year. Profit Sharing distrib- 
uted each year since inception. 
Larger distributions possible. 


PRICE PAR AND INTEREST 


$5,000, $1,000, $500, $100 
Denominations 


USE THE COUPON 
Clarence Hodson s 
eae ESTABLISHED 1893 <= INC 


SPECIALIZE IN SOUND BOND; 
YIELDING ABOVE THE AVERAGE 
135 Broadway New York 


Send me Circular B-284 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 





tive speculation. The latter stock sells 
at around 50 and carries over $30 in ac- 
cumulated back dividends. 

Cuban American Sugar Company has 
also suffered from low sugar prices and 
did not fully earn its common dividend 
of $2 per share last year. The company 
is well managed, however, is strong in 
working capital and profit and loss sur- 
plus, and offers a yield of well over 7 
per cent. on its $10 par value common 
stock. 

Cuban Dominican Sugar Company is 
one of the largest cane sugar producers 


‘in the world but has reported unsatis- 


factory profits since its incorporation in 
1922. Last year there was a deficit of 
nearly $2,000,000. Assets behind the 
no-par value common stock are large 
but working capital has been somewhat 
depleted with the result that plans are 
under way for some financing whose 
basis will probably not be very favor- 
able to the company. The very low 
price of the stock, however, gives this 
issue, also, some speculative attraction. 


Fajardo a Big Earner 


The Fajardo Sugar Company of 
Porto Rico is one of the strongest 
companies in the group. It controls 
nearly 30,000 acres of cane plantations 
in Porto Rico and its good record is 
evidenced by a deficit of less than $700,- 
000 in the collapse of 1921, the only 
year showing a loss in the company’s 
history. Unlike most of the other sugar 
companies, Fajardo’s capitalization is 
very simple, consisting only of 58,000 
shares of $100 par common stock. The 
regular dividend is $10 per share per 
annum but last year there were extra 
disbursements of $1.50 per share. Even 
at its current rather high prices, the 
issue appears most attractive for long 
term market appreciation. 

Despite the fact that Punta Alegre 
Sugar Company is known as one of the 
lowest cost producers in Cuba, the pre- 
vious dividend of $5 per share of $50 par 
value capital stock was not fully earned 
last year, and payments were suspended 
in July, 1925. The company is well 
managed, however, has a satisfactory 
surplus account and apparently suffi- 
cient working capital to carry it through 
further depression. 

South Porto Rico Sugar Company 
occupies one of the strongest positions 
in the industry since its plantations of 
cane sugar are located in Porto Rico 
and Santa Domingo and the prédduct 
is therefore admitted to this country 
without duty. Earnings have resisted 
the general depression to a large de- 
gree, last year saw the largest output 
in the company’s history and the cur- 
rent dividend was earned more than 
double. In 1920 the $100 par common 
stock sold as high as 310 so the current 
prices of around 135 do not look so high 
in comparison. The actual dividend 
yield is low but earnings are running at 
better than 12 per cent. on the common 
issue. 





Foreign Financing in the U. S. 


Approximately $5,600,000,000 of new 
foreign financing has been floated in 
the United States during the past seven 
years, according to a statement by the 
National City Company. The statement 
also shows that this market absorbed 
$1,349,173,000 in foreign issues last year. 
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A STATE 
OBLIGATION 


secured by pledge of Real 
Estate Taxes of an area 
about the size of New 
Jersey. 


TAXES 
COLLECTED 


annually 61% of total of 
loan. 


THE SECURITY 


is thus prior in lien to all 
Real Estate mortgages. 


These facts seem to commend the 
purchase of 


PROVINCE OF 
LOWER AUSTRIA 


Secured Sinking Fund 7¥2% 
Gold Bonds due 1950 
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What Makes 
a Bond Safe 


EFORE You buy Bonds 
do you Analyze the con- 
templated investment? Do you 
really know the factors that de- 
termine the safety of any First 
Mortgage Real Estate Bond? 


This booklet. “How To Analyze 
A First Mortgage Bond” will 


show you how to accurately | 


determine the relative value 
of each contemplated invest- 
ment. Mail the coupon—Today! 


THE STRAUSS 
CORPORATION 


Penobscot Bidg.. DETROIT. MICH. 


Hellman Bank Bidg., Los Angeles 


NEW YORK 
Strauss Investing Corporation 
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DETROIT, MICH. 
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BOUT two-thirds of all waterpower, 
A developed and undeveloped, flows 
with such regularity as to be reliable 
90 per cent. of the time, and the rest 
perhaps 50 per cent. of the time, ac- 
cording to the Federal Power Commis- 
sion. The total is 55,000,000 horsepower. 
Only by interconnecting of the water 
power with steam power plants, in the 
transmission lines, can the irregularity 
of the waterpower supply be remedied, 
especially as the shortage occurs main- 
ly in the Summer and Fall. If the 
shortage were distributed evenly the to- 
tal water power at disposal at all times, 
provided all of it were developed and 
connected, would be about 40,000,000 
horsepower, but in the droughty season 
the actual supply must be much smaller, 
and the demand for power generated 
from steam plants must go up in pro- 
portion as the water power fails. In 
these relations is found the strongest 
reason for the numerous mergers of 
companies, leading up to more and more 
widespread consolidation of transmission 
systéms. 

The superpower system is necessary 
not only to secure reliable and cheap 
service for consumers but also to pro- 
tect the very large business and in- 
vestments represented in waterpower 
plants, many of which were put up be- 
fore it was understood that the irregu- 
larity of waterpower, when it is not 
backed by steam reserves, in reality un- 
fits it for meeting the much more regu- 
lar demands for power from the indus- 
tries and the street railways. Severe 
droughts have made this clear, and all 
see that superpower on a national scale 
is not only desirable for cutting the cost 
of power and bringing power to the 
door of almost any home or industrial 
establishment but must be looked upon 
as a financial necessity for the public 
utility industry and all who have in- 
vested in it. 


Economies of Superpower 


So long as expansion has been the 
rule, since 1921, the public utilities have 
had prosperous days despite the public 
limiting of profits. They have been able 
to keep the actual profits a step or two 
ahead of those to which the supervisors 
would limit them, and new stock issues 
to provide for new construction, as well 
as side profits on such construction, 
have supplied inducements for holding 
companies and other large investors. But 
eventually, when the pace of expansion 
slows up, the economies due to super- 
power may be the only large factor that 
can prevent power rates from going up 
to the figures which consumers had to 
pay a few years ago. 

Probably all statistics on this subject, 
and perhaps on all other subjects, should 
be received with sharp mental reserva- 
tion, until they are confirmed in the 
United States Census reports. All other 






statistics, such as are now sent out al- 
most daily from societies, business firms 
and associations, as well as from peri- 
odicals and newspapers—often in the 
form of charts—could be used to better 
advantage if they were pedigreed and 
certified by impartial specialists, such 
as those who certify accounts and the 
circulation of publications. Perhaps the 
public utilities, with their dominant 
position in economics, should take the 
lead in restoring statistics to the cred- 
ibility that was once accorded them and 
would find it advantageous to do so, 
just as publications with a genuine cir- 
culation found that it paid to have it 
certified. 


Claims of the Railways 


“The increase. in earnings in 1925 is 
practically the first financial reward for 
the improvements effected in railroad 
operation since the war,” said the 
spokesman of the railroad companies in 
the New Year announcement of the 
Eastern Presidents’ Conference. Save 
for the possibility of lower freight rates 
being ordered, it is predicted that “1926 
may well be considered the start of a 
new era. Investment in railroad secu- 
rities should become much more attrac- 
tive. Popular participation in such in- 
vestment may be expected upon a scale 
never before seen in this country.” The 
railroads face the coming year with 
pride in those accomplishments, it is 
said in conclusion, “which have made 
them the outstanding leaders in the 
elimination of industrial waste.” 
the year ended October 21, 1925, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
granted 46 certificates for the construc- 
tion of approximately 909 miles of new 
railroad, as against 46 certificates author- 
izing the abandonment of a total of 652 
miles, in the previous year, and this is 
the first time since 1916 that construc- 
tion of new lines has exceeded abandon- 
ment. 

Neither railroads nor universities are 
generally classified as public utilities, yet 
it seems interesting to note that public 
opinion is inclined to place them in the 
same category, foreshadowing the day 
when the idea of the public utility pri- 
vately managed will prevail over politics 
in most government work now controlled 
and botched by votes. “London Public 
Opinion,” for example, is attacking the 
university system, centuries old, of 
teaching by lectures which the students 
copy in notebooks. Who would not like 
to have an opportunity to observe what 
the leaders in public utilities would do 
with colleges and universities if such 
institutions were intrusted to their care, 
‘with the understanding that they should 
turn out the greatest possible human 

values on the most effective and eco- 
nomical plan, regardless of what was 
done before there were printing presses 
and newspapers—M. C. K. 
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Leaves $10 


Put $10 monthly for 12% 
years into 5%% Guaran- 
teed PRUDENCE-BONDS, 
compounding the interest 
semi-annually, and at the 
end of that time you will 
be getting an incomeof $10 
a month from an invest- 
ment of $10 a month, liter- 
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Stocks 


One of the safest 
and most profitable 
forms of investment 


Continued business pros- 
perity and a most prom- 
ising outlook for 1926 
are directly and largely 
affecting the stocks of 
New York City banks. 


Though many of these 
securities have enjoyed 
remarkable appreciation, 
there are many that have 
not as yet discounted all 
the reasonable possibil- 
ities of growth. 


We invite your inquiries. 
Address Dept. M-18 


GUTTAG BROS. 


16 Exchange Place 
New York City 
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Dependable 
Service 


We are completely 
equipped for prompt 
and accurate execu- 
tion of orders in se- 
curities listed on the 
New York Stock 
Exchange, and sup- 
plement this service 
with seasoned ad- 
vice to investors who 
desire it. Both full 
and odd lots handled. 
Accounts carried on 
conservative margin. 


Market Letter mailed 
regularly on request. 


Tobey EKirk 


Established 1873 
Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 
































25 Broad St. New York 
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C. E. Fenner A. C. Beane J. H. McManus 
B. J. Glenny J. M. Carpenter, Jr. 


FENNER & BEANE 





Cotton Exchange Bldg., New York 
818 Gravier St., New Orleans 


Members 


New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
New Orleans Cotton Exchange 

Chicago Board of Trade 
New York Produce Exchange 
New York Coffee & Sugar Exch. 
New Orleans Board of Trade 
Louisiana Sugar & Rice Exchange 


Associate Members 
Liverpool Cetton Association 





PRIVATE WIRES: 


New York, New Orleans, Chicago 
and throughout the Seuth 
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DIGEST 
CORPORATION 


American Car & Foundry Co.—Hold- 
ers of common stock of record Jan. 29 
are offered the right to subscribe to 
stock of the Brill Corp., formed to ac- 
quire a majority of the outstanding 
stocks of the J. G. Brill Co. and the 
American Car & Foundry Motors Co. 
Each holder of eight shares of Amer- 
ican Car & Foundry common has the 
right to subscribe to two shares of class 
“A” stock of the new company and one 
share of class “B” (voting) stock, at 
$122 for the unit of three shares. The 
right to subscribe expires Feb. 15. 
American Car & Foundry Co. is said 
to be negotiating for control of the 
Fageol Motors Co. (Cal.). 

American Tobacco Co.—Is reported to 
be negotiating for the Polish tobacco 
monopoly, said to have been yielding 
$32,000,000 annually. 

Atlantic Coast Line Railroad—Han- 
dled about 12 per cent. more freight in 
December, 1925, than in the same month 
in 1924. Earnings for that month and 
for the year are expected to establish 
a record. 

Baltimore & Ohio R. R.—Purchased 
controlling interest in the Cincinnati, 
Indianapolis & Western Railroad, sub- 
ject to approval of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

Canadian Pacific Railway Co.—Is re- 
ported to have under consideration the 
aggregation of its land holdings from the 
railway properties. Recent book valu- 
ation of the lands was $98,561,000. 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Rail- 
way—Charles Hayden, chairman of the 
board, made the following statement: 
“I am advised by Speyer & Company 
that they and their associates, J. & W. 
Seligman & Co., have acquired in the 
market a substantial interest in the 
common stock of the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific Railway Co., and that 
of those holdings the St. Louis-San 
Francisco Railway Co. has acquired a 
material portion. It is their belief that 
due to many points of contact of the 
two systems there may be closer work- 
ing arrangements between the two 
railroads which will lead to many econ- 
omies and benefits to both parties.” 

Corn Products Refining Co.—Placed 
upon the market a new product named 
“Orange Label Karo.” 


Dodge Bros., Inc.—Reports that 5,626 
orders were received by dealers during 
the second week in January, against. 
2,740 during the same week of 1925, and 
deliveries of 4,188 cars against 2,078. 
Completed its 1,500,000th car. 


Erie R. R.—A committee organized to 
represent certain holders of the first 
and second preferred stocks have sent 
the directors a letter protesting against 
the terms given these issues in the pro- 
posed lease of the Erie to the New 
York, Chicago & St. Louis Railway. 

Federal Mining & Smelting Co— 
Chancellor Wolcott, of the Chancery 
Court, at Wilmington, Del., granted a 
preliminary injunction restraining com- 
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pany from paying the dividend of $10 
a share on its common stock on March 
16, as authorized by the directors on Jan. 
6. Application was made by three pre- 
ferred stockholders. 

General Motors Corp.—Is making a 
disbursement of $11,200,000 in cash and 
common stock to 8,300 of its employees 
in the 1920 class of the Savings Fund 
established in 1919. Buick Motor Co., 
a subsidiary, plans production of 74,360 
cars during first three months of 1926, 
exceeding all previous production rec- 
ords for that period. 

Independent Oil & Gas Co.—Purchased 
a half interest in a block of 1,800 acres 
in Lyon County, Kans., for $250,000. 

International Paper Co.—Will soon be- 
gin erection of a hydro-electric plant 
at Farmers, Quebec, on the Gatineau 
River, above the site of the Chelsea 
development, on which work was start- 
ed two months ago. 

Kresge (S. S.) Co.—Stockholders rat- 
ified an increase in the authorized com- 
mon stock to $100,000,000 from $50,000,- 
000 and a change in the par value of 
the common shares to $10 from $100 to 
allow for an exchange on the basis of 
10 new shares for each present share 
held. 

Macy (R. H.) & Co.—Bought out the 
entire clothing stock of Frankel Bros., 
manufacturing clothiers, New York. 


Middle West Utilities Co—Chairman . 


Samuel Insull announced that he ex- 
pects to recommend to the directors to 
pay dividends on the common stock at 
the rate of $6 annually to start in the 
Spring, instead of $5, as at present. 
Earnings on the common in 1925 were 
$14.43 a share, a slight increase over 
1924, notwithstanding the fact that the 
amount of common was increased dur- 
ing the year. 

Nash Motors Co.—Stockholders will 
vote on proposal to increase authorized 
capital stock to 2,955,000 shares, of 
which 225,000 shares of $100 par would 
be preferred and 2,730,000 shares no 
par common. Will also vote to authorize 
the directors to issue 2,457,000 shares of 
common, in consideration of the capital- 
ization of surplus to $12,285,000, of $5 
a share, which stock would be distrib- 
uted pro rata to common stockholders. 

National Cash Register Co.—Ship- 
ments in 1925 broke all previous yearly 
records. Registers and credit files 
shipped totaled 151,334, exceeding the 
largest previous year, 1924, by 4,242 ma- 
chines. Shipments to countries other 
than United States and Canada in- 
creased approximately 36 per cent. Re- 
ports from dealers who sold recent 
stock issue indicate that from 17,000 to 
20,000 stockholders were obtained. 

Norfolk & Western Railway—Balti- 
more “Sun” said: “Declaration of a 15 
per cent. stock dividend by Norfolk & 
Western, followed by an offer of three 
shares of Pennsylvania R. R. stock for 
each share of Norfolk & Western, is 
regarded as a possibility in financial 
circles.” 
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Rickenbacker Motor Car Co—E. V. 
Rickenbacker, vice-president, stated that 
company is producing at capacity, about 
60 cars a day, and is booked fully for 
the first quarter of 1926. 

St. Louis-San Francisco Railway— 
Chairman E. N. Brown announced pur- 
chase of a substantial amount of stock 
of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
Railway. “When the situation regarding 
consolidations is finally defined,” said 
Mr. Brown, “St. Louis-San Francisco 
hopes to effect a merger of the two 
systems.” Purchase will be financed in 
part by the issue of $5,000,000 two-year 
5 per cent. notes, payment of the balance 
to be made in cash. 

St. Louis Southwestern Railway— 
Plans an expenditure of approximately 
$4,000,000 for improvements during 1926. 
Principal item is $1,300,000 for new 
rails. 

Schulte Retail Stores Corp.—Stock- 
holders approved an increase in author- 
ized common stock from 500,000 no par 
shares to 1,250,000 no par shares. 

Sears Roebuck & Co.—Stockholders 
on Feb. 23 vote on changing the capital 
stock from $100 par to no par, on fix- 
ing the number of stock shares at 4,- 
200,000, and on exchanging the $100 par 
for the new common on the basis of 4 
new shares for each old share. 

Standard Oil Co. (Cal.)—Stockhold- 
ers will vote on plan previously an- 
nounced for merger with Pacific Oil 
Co. 

Studebaker Corp—Plans production 
of 42,000 cars in first quarter of 1926, 
which would be new record. Plants are 
being built up to a capacity of 750 cars 
a day. President Erskine stated that 
thé company had materially improved 
its financial position in 1925, and at the 
end of the year had $13,000,000 cash on 
hand after distributing $4,600,000 in div- 
idends in December. At the end of 
1924 the company had $5,138,000 cash and 
was carrying $3,000,000 bank loans. 


U. S. Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. 
—Resumed payments on the common by 
declaring four quarterly dividends of 
$2.50 a share on the common stock. 

U. S. Rubber Co.—Acquired an addi- 
tion of 5,700 acres in its holdings of 
rubber lands in Sumatra, and is negoti- 
ating for another tract of 12,500 acres, 
both tracts being located near the com- 
ef: large plantation known as “H. A. 
Pa 

U. S. Steel Corp.—Operations continue 
at about 87 per cent. of capacity. Of- 
fered 100,000 shares of common stock 
to employees at $136 a share, under an- 
nual stock subscription plan. 

White Motor Co.—The year 1925, ac- 
cording to “Boston News Bureau,” was 
second best in the history of this com- 
pany, output approaching 12,000 units 
compared with 12,250 in 1923. Compared 
with 1924, deliveries of trucks and buses 

ncreased 26 per cent., and orders in- 
creased 29%4 per cent. Factory is run- 
ning full, with a schedule around 1,250 
units a month. Earnings for 1925 were 
over $5,000,000, or better than $10 a share 
tor the stock, compared with $8.17 a 
Share in 1924. 

Willys-Overland Co—Despatch from 
Toledo said that based on present in- 
quiries and unfilled orders this com- 
Pany would break all previous records 
ior sales and production in first quarter 
of current year. 
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Missouri y HAPPILY FAVORED BY 


location and resources, is a center of 
productive soil and active industry 
where North and South, East and West 
converge to blend their diversified eco- 
nomic pursuits. 


NOWHERE IS THE STATE MORE PROS- 
perous than in its northwestern corner, 
where the Missouri River turns East to 
nurture a fertile agricultural region. 
Here are located the 31 thriving com- 
munities which look to the Missouri 
Gas & Electric Service Company —a 
subsidiary of the Middle West Utilities 
Company—for important public serv- 
ices. Thirty-eight additional commun- 
ities are served at wholesale. 


MISSOURI IS ONE OF 19 STATES IN 
which companies controlled by the 
Middle West Utilities Company oper- 
ate, serving directly a total of 1335 com- 
munities. 


“MIDDLE WEST 


‘UTILITIES COMPANY 
72 West Adams Street Chicago 


Securities of the Middle West Utilities Company are list- 
ed on the Chicago Stock Exchange. Ask your invest- 
ment banker about the Preferred and Prior Lien issues. 
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OES America have its own distinc- 

tive type of architecture? If so, in 
what manner does :t differ from that of 
other countries? Does it truly interpret 
the spirit of the American people? They 
are questions of interest to every indi- 
vidual connected with the building in- 
dustry, especially the young architects, 
who have at one time or another sought 
for the answers. On every side we see 
different types of architectural designs 
and we wonder which is the one that 
most nearly represents the American 
ideal. 

The question is all the more important 
because the architecture of the United 
States has no past nor school behind it. 
In its forms, styles and tendencies, it 
reflects the manners and civilization of 
a new people—an intensely practical 
people who have borrowed ideas from 
every country with which they have 
come in contact. They have interpreted, 
modified and assimilated these ideas ac- 
cording to their own needs and tastes 
and out of these conditions has sprung 
an original art. : 


Representative of Many Nationalities 


This then can be said to constitute 
the great difference between American 
architecture and that of Europe, it is 
one that must be regarded as the archi- 
tecture of a country inhabited by people 
from practically every land so merged 
and transformed that the resulting na- 
tionality is differentiated from that of 
any other. First we had the Colonial 
tradition with its Georgian character. 
Then there were the Dutch farm houses 
in Pennsylvania and New York. Travel- 
ing west we found the Spanish mission 
buildings, and in the South traces of 
French and Spanish influence. All of 
these are, however, in a stage of trans- 
ition from which will emerge, if it has 
not already, a form of national archi- 


Building and Mortgage Survey 


By R. D. Maxwell 


tecture with its own distinctive features, 
expressive of the wants and require- 
ments of a civilization abounding with 
enthusiasm and energy. . 

True it is that some will call our archi- 
tecture Continental, but we cannot take 
exception. As a nation we show very 
little difference in the people of the vari- 
ous localities whether it be East, West, 
South or North, and so it is with our 
buildings which show less dissimilarity 
than those of other lands. We can travel 
into every section and find the sky- 


- scraper with its towering heights and 


severity of exterior, the same types of 
dwelling houses and a remarkable simi- 
larity in the churches. 

Out of the various styles of architec- 
ture encountered, the American has 
evolved one which is intensely practical 
and displays a type of beauty that is 
logical. No new formula has been dis- 
covered, but a combination of the fun- 
damental principles of the different 
styles affords material for the architect. 
One finds in many of the works seen in 
this country elements of the Classic, 
Roman, Gothic and Renaissance, all of 
which appearing at the same time are 
well balanced. 

The Classicist will undoubtedly, and 
often does, argue that the combination 
produces incoherence. This, however, is 
not to be condemned inasmuch as a cer- 
tain freedom of treatment renders it 
agreeable. Our business structures, 
apartment houses and small dwellings 
as a result often possess great charm, 
the small family dwelling especially be- 
ing less formal and more home-like than 
those to be found in other countries. A 
basis for comparison is to be found in 
rural England and in Scotland where 
many of the individuals in the poorer 
classes live in small cottages which pos- 
sess but little beauty and are often but 
little more than the proverbial four walis 
with a roof. 











Offering Amount of 
Basis Offerin 
Name of Issue Rate . Underwriter 
The Alden, 5.80 to 6% $3,000,000 S. W. Straus & Co., 
New York City........6% New York City. 
43rd and Locust St. Apts. 100& Int. 1,300,000 F. H. Smith Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa..... ---7% Washington, D. C. 
Melrose Building, 100 & Int. 1,225,000 Geo. M Forman & Co., 
Chicago, 00. ... 5.655 644% Chicago, Ill. 
100 West 58th Street, 100& Int. 1,100,000 G. L. Miller & Co., 
New York City....... 644% New York City. 
Schoenstadt & Sons, Ins., No price Amer. Bd. & Mtg. Co. 
CN SE osc cacecacs 6% available 2,700,000 Chicago, III. 


Georgian Hotel, 
Evanston, II. 


Bush Terminal Bidgs. Co. 97% & Int. 


New York City........ 5% 
Paramount Broadway Corp. 
New York City....... 5Y%% 


128 Central Park South, 
New York City 





Real Estate Security Offerings 


| 
pit 614% 6.15 to 6.35% 1,300,000 


98% & Int. 10,000,000 F. J. Lisman & Co., 
100 & Int. 


S. W. Straus & Co. 
Chicago, III. 
Dominick & Dominick 








= Eastman Dillon & Co. 
2,247,000 Spencer Trask & Co., 









Kuhn, Loeb & Co., 
1,000,000 N. Y. Title & Mtg. Co. 
New York City. 















An English barrister has called the 
writer’s attention to the fact that those 
four walls often house a happier family 
life than many of our more pretentious 
dwellings and that their country houses 
are often copied in the United States. 
This is quite true. He could however, 
have gone farther and pointed out that 
some of our industrial communities, hav- 
ing been hastily assembled, indicate but 
little attempt to beautify. The struc- 
tures are of frame construction and 
poorly arranged. In a later article we 
will outline some of the fauits character- 
izing this type of construction and point 
out some improvements. Suffice it to 
state at this time that expediency is at 
the bottom of most of our architectural 
faults. 


Distribution of Space 


An important feature to be found in 
the peculiar type of design now more or 
less prevalent in this country is the dis- 
tribution of space in a structure. Euro- 
fean architects have often bcen misled 
because the exterior, of our modern 
buildings gives but little idea of the in- 
side. They look at the bare brick walls 
which are only relieved here and there 
by projections or slabs of granite, and 
in many instances the thought instantly 
springs to mind that the interior will 
prove to be just as dull, if not more 
so. The visitor is struck by the differ- 
ence once he enters the building. He 
sees space skilfully economized and 
everything arranged from a practical 
point of view. It certainly does not 
come up to the classical ideal but it 
serves the purpose. 


We in America are not without our 
Classicists as Messrs. McKim, Mead & 
White have demonstrated time and again 
in their designs. This firm designed the 
old Madison Square Garden which was 
famed in its day as one of the foremost 
examples of symmetry in design. The 
same firm designed the Colonnade and 
massive substructure which constitute 
the Hall of Fame and which, together 
with the Museum of the Hall of Fame 
form an important and distinctive fea- 
ture of a group of buildings at Univer- 
sity Heights in New York City. The 
general effect is one of surpassing beauty 
and one will travel far to find a design 
that will prove its equal in this respect. 


In summing up it is to be said then 
of American architecture that it is made 
up from different schools and styles, 
adapted to new and special needs by a 
practical and industrious people; that 
American architects, in not feeling 
forced to follow traditions, which are 
often incompatible with modern needs, 
are right in attempting to merely satis- 
fy, as artistically as possibie, but also 
in the most practical way, the require- 
ments of their present mode of life. Fi- 
nally it matters not how well trained a 
man may be in classical work he cannot 
do justice to his work unless he has the 
special taste and insight necessary to 
solve our American problems in a sym- 
pathetic spirit. 
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EVERY DOLLAR THAT HAS BECOME DUE ON 
FIRST MORTGAGE BUILDING BONDS SOLD 
BY US HAS BEEN PAID TO EVERY INVESTOR 





A practicalillustrated 
+ FREE 


—Sen 
les for 
SAFE 
INVESTMENT 


END for this valuable book. 

of rules—familiarize your- 
self with its contents—let the 
experience of this nationai 
organization guide you in the 
selection of safe investments. 


Write for Booklet F-233 


AMERICAN BOND & 
MORTGAGE (Oo, 


Established 1904 Incorporated 


AN OLD RESPONSIBLE HOUSE 
Capital & Surplus over $7,500,000 
°345 Madison Avenue, New York 
127 North Dearborn Street, Chicago 


Cleveland, Detroit, Boston, Philadelphia ‘ 
and over thirty other cities 









































Overman Cushion 


Preferred Stock 
(no par value) 


Cumulative Dividends of 
$7 Per Share Per Annum 


Retirable by Sinking Fund 
at not exceeding $110 
Safeguarded by net 
tangible assets equal 
to $256 a share and 
earnings which for 
the past three years 
and seven months 
averaged 4.4 times 
dividend requirements 
and since January 
ist, 1925, were at the 
rate of over 7 times. 


Price 94 and accrued dividend 
to yield 7.45% 


Circular upon request 


H. D. Williams 
ee. Ge Cer 22: 


120 Broadway New York 
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Effect of Railroad Income 
on Rates 


(Continued from page 59) 


for maintenance and for fuel. The list 
of improvements in which new capital, 
if available, can be so invested as to 
reduce operating expenses might be ex- 
tended almost without limit. 

The main reason why the public as 
well as owners of railway securities may, 
at the present time, reasonably regard 
the railway situation with optimism is 
that the net operating income of the 
railways has increased and is still in- 
creasing. The worst thing that could 
happen to both would be for it to begin 
to decrease. 

Why this would be a bad thing for 
security owners is obvious. Why it 
would be a bad thing for the public is 
not so easy for the public to see, be- 
cause a large part of the public has been 
educated to believe that low railway 
profits mean low rates and high railway 
profits mean high rates. Almost exactly 
the opposite is the truth. Of course, there 
is no reason, from the public stand- 
point, why the net operating income 
earned by the railways should be al- 
lowed to exceed what is necessary to 
enable them to raise capital for all 
needed enlargements and improvements 
in their property. Until that point has 
been reached, however, there can be no 
conflict between the interests of the 
security owners and the public, for until 
it has been reached the railways will 
need all the net operating income they 
can earn with which, directly and in- 
directly, to make enlargements and im- 
provements in the property that will 
enable them to handle more traffic with 
increasing economy. 

Only thus can they prepare the way 
for large reductions of rates, because 
these can be secured only by reducing 
the operating expenses, which now con- 
sume more than four-fifths of them. 





A New Book on Investment 


One of the more recent and valuable 
contributions to the general subject of 
Investment Economics is the volume, 
“Principles of Investment,” by John 
Emmett Kirshman, professor of finance 
at the University of Nebraska, and pub- 
lished by A. W. Shaw and Company. 
It is a complete and up-to-date study 
of all phases of the investment prob- 
lem, including special chapters on such 
types of investment as the railroads, in- 
dustrials, public utilities, foreign and 
miscellaneous groups. There are also 
discussions of the investment principle, 
average and habitual price movements 
in the stock markets, and some valuable 
charts, withal. 


* * & 


According to estimates made by the 
information committee of the Pennsyl- 
vania Public Service, gross revenues of 
all the electric light and power com- 
panies in the United States during the 
year of 1925 probably reached the enor- 
mous total of $1,500,000,000. It is also 
estimated that increases in the capital 
investments of such corporations during 
the past year have brought their total 
investment up to not far from $7,000,- 


000,000. 













































How Much Money 
Do You Want 9 
and WHEN ° 


HETHER you want 
‘YY to goto Florida next 
winter, or get married in 
1928, or buy a house in 
ten years, or retire on 
pay when you’re sixty,— 
whatever your financial 
ambitions may be; if 
they’re within reason they 
can be accomplished with 
the help of the magic 
power of compound in- 
terest and investment. We 
have prepared a book that 
is filled with interesting 
information—just what is 
needed in making plans 
for accumulating money. 
Weill be glad to send you 
“Accumulation Tables” 
on request. 
IRST Mortgage Bonds offer- 
ed by Caldwell & Company 
embody definitely superior fea- 
tures of safety combined with 
liberal interest rates made pos- 
sible by the normally strong 
demand for money to finance 


the steady growth of prosper- 
ous Southern Cities. 





my Send your 
qd name and 

a 
complimen- 


the book. 











Caldwell & Co. 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 
Southern Municipal, ation and 
First Mortgage ds 
674 Union St., Nashville, Tenn. 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 











Established 1884 


ENNEDY & CO. 


74 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK CITY 


ODD LOTS FULL LOTS 








Investment Suggestions 


A copy of this month’s market 
letter contains a diversified list 
of high-grade investments which 
we will gladly mail on request 
without obligation. 
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Get 8% in Florida 


VERYBODY knows that value 
commandsits price. It is equally 
true that price is not determined by 
quality alone, but also by local con- 
ditions. Thus, the price you get for 
your investment money, namely in- 
terest, depends on local conditions 
where your security is located. 

A crate of Florida oranges is 
cheaper at the grove than the same 
crate in the Northern market; a fine 
diamond costs more on Fifth Avenue 
than in Africa, though the quality is 
the same; rents average lower in 
Philadelphia than in New York; labor 
hire is cheaper in central Europe 
than in America. Everything varies 
in price, quality for quality, where 
local conditions vary. Transporta- 
tion, import duty, supply and de- 
mand, living expenses—local condi- 
tions—all affect price. 

Today conditions local to Florida 
permit investors to get 8% on first 
mortgage security, on precisely the 
security which in other sections of 
the country yields only 544% or 6%. 
Because Florida is developing faster 
than local capital can accumulate, 
8% is offered for outside capital. 

There are five definite reasons why, 
at this time, conditions so favor the 
investor that 8% is obtainable on 
solid, first mortgage security in Flor- 
ida. Let us send you a free booklet 
plainly setting forth these five rea- 
sons. You assume no obligation by in- 
vestigating. Mail the coupon today. 
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NEW MOVES IN AUTOMOTIVE 


P ARKING space for automobiles is 
provided near the outer ends of 
their lines by the Poughkeepsie street 
railway company, the Northern Ohio 
Traction Company, and the Philadelphia 
Rapid Transit Company. 

Daniel Guggenheim has set aside $2,- 
500,000 to be used for the promotion of 
aeronautics, under the guidance of a 
board of trustees. In the printed matter 
sent out “for editorial information” in 
connection with this great gift for a 
great purpose, it is said that “Flying has 
passed the experimental stage,” and also 
that “The public will realize that avia- 
tion is fundamentally safe. To make 
such information available will be an 
important part of the Guggenheim 
Fund’s work.” Mr. Guggenheim’s own 
words, in a letter to Secretary Hoover, 
are much more conservative. Mr. Gug- 
genheim had previously founded the 
Guggenheim School of Aeronautics at 
New York University. 

The trustees appointed by Mr. Gug- 
genheim are: Orville Wrght, Rear Ad- 
miral H. I. Cone, retired, of U. S. Navy, 
George W. Goethals, Prof. A. A. Michel- 
son of Chicago University, Dwight W. 
Morrow of J. P. Morgan & Company, 
Elihu Root, Jr., F. Trubee Davison, Dr. 
William F. Durand, Harry F. Guggen- 
heim, and John C. Ryan, chairman of 
the Anaconda Copper Company, who 
was second assistant secretary of war 
in 1918. 

If each of these trustees gets, say, 
$10,000 a year for his trouble, each of 
them might perhaps be induced to state 
in 200 words, or not much more, what 
his leading ideas on aeronautics are at 
present. That would be something of 
interest for the money. Can any of 
them point out the direction in which 
progress should be made? If so, he 
can do better than is done in all of 
the 10,000 volumes on aeronautics that 
may be found in the Smithsonian In- 
stitution’s library. Or, if there is any- 
thing of practical value which has been 
overlooked in these volumes, will the 
new trustees kindly point it out! 


First Aid for Ignorance 


With Prof. Michelson on the board, 
it may also be suggested that the board 
at once offer a reward for any 10-page 
pamphlet in which one or more scien- 
tific principles are pointed out which 
promise something for aeronautics, par- 
ticularly aviation, and which so far have 
not been applied. Another pamphlet, 
no larger, stating all that is known now 
of value to designers and builders of 
aircraft—with foot note references to 
additional sources of information on de- 
tails pertaining to available resources 
in handicraft and industry—should also 
be useful. And, while it is understood 
that the flight of birds can probably 
not be imitated in large dimensions and 
weights, the construction of a mechan- 
ical bird that can fly somewhat by flop- 


BUSINESS axa bung teemiagees. 


ping of wings would probably disclose 
something not yet known, and might 
be encouraged, especially on the prin- 
ciple that it is often as useful to know 
the extent of our ignorance as that of 
our knowledge. 

The possibilities of $2,500,000 as a 
free-lance fund for aviation are no doubt 
as enticing as Mr. Guggenheim sees 
them, yet some half-starved half-wit 
who never heard of the fund may 
stumble over the best idea first and, if 
told of the fund, may want to struggle 
along without going near the dangerous 
board of trustees. 


Motorizing the Railroads 


Automotive rail cars are looming up 
large on the horizon, sharing with rub- 
ber-tired busses and trucks for the high- 
ways in general interest. The railroads 
and car builders have visioned an im- 
mediate development on a large scale 
of the self-propelled unit for rail traf- 
fic, and of trains of such units. The 
J. G. Brill Company is combining with 
the American Car and Foundry Com- 
pany, whose subsidiary, the American 
Car and Foundry Motors Company, 
controls the Hall-Scott Motor Car Com- 
pany of California and the Fageol 
Motors Company of Kent, Ohio. These 
interests, to be known as the Brill Com- 
pany though financial control will be 
with the American Car and Foundry 
Company, embrace not only bus, bus 
body, and trolley car construction on 
a large scale but are also identified 
with the building of railway cars, both 
passenger and freight, and _ Diesel- 
engine railway coaches with electric 
transmission. 

Both the General Electric and the 
Westinghouse companies are actively 
interested in producing suitable types of 
gas-electric rail vehicles. The builders 
of Mack trucks produce two important 
types of rail cars. One looks like a 
street car with a Mack engine and hood 
in front. It carries 45 passengers and 
some baggage, mostly in branch line 
railway service. United Railways of 
Havana, Cuba, operates seven of them. 
The larger type is intended for replac- 
ing short steam trains, giving equal 
capacity when two units are coupled 
together under joint electric control. 
But each unit may be used separately 
where traffic is light. Such a unit in- 
cludes two complete power trucks, or 
bogies, each equipped with an engine, 
transmission, axle drive, radiator, gaso- 
line tank, electric generator, and air 
compressor, all under a steel car body 
that looks like a railway coach. At each 
end of the body are controllers, con- 
nected electrically so that one or both 
power trucks can be controlled from 
either end of the car. If two or more 
cars are coupled together any or all 
of the power trucks can be operated 


from any of the control positions.— 
M.C.K. 
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HILE -Milwaukee claims to come 
first among American cities in pro- 
ducing skilled workers in many lines, 
Denmark is credited with similar rank 
among European countries. What the 
“Danish Foreign Office Journal” writes 
about the training methods of Denmark 
will therefore be read with interest. Ex- 
cerpts are given in the following: - 
The outstanding presupposition for the 
development of those markedly superior 
industries which now play such a sig- 
nificant role in the economic life of Den- 
mark—the construction of Diesel motors, 
separators, equipment for use in the 
loading and unloading of ships, ma- 
chine tools, agricultural machinery, ce- 
ment making plants, dairy plants, etc. 
—is the high level of culture which the 
population generally has attained, thanks 
to the excellent popular schools. 
Apprentices in the iron industry re- 
ceive their training in the workshops 
under the direct supervision of the em- 
ployers, and they are placed under a 
special apprenticeship contract drawn 
up in accordance with regulations con- 
tained in the very comprehensive Ap- 
prenticeship Act of May 6, 1921. The 
period of apprenticeship is 4 or 5 years. 
In the iron industry the appren- 
tice will start in the locksmith shop, 
where he will learn the work of a smith 
and have to make, harden and grind his 
own tools, and then he will be moved 
from shop to shop until in the course 
of his term of apprenticeship he has 
iearned the whole trade 


Schools with Artisan Teachers 
Every Eight Miles Square 


Besides apprenticeship in a good work- 
shop a feature of great significance in 
the attainment of a high standard of 
training is education in technical schools. 
These are evening schools giving the- 
oretical instruction in lessons of about 
two hours each from three to five eve- 
nings weekly throughout the Winter, the 
whole course of instruction frequently 
extending itself over as many as four 
Winters. In these evening classes the 
apprentice learns freehand drawing, 
machine drawing, mathematics, arith- 
metic, etc. Generally speaking, attendance 
at an evening school is obligatory for 
apprentices. 

These technical schools are not simply 
provided in the larger towns but are to 
be found all over the country, even in 
the smallest provincial towns and many 
villages, and the teachers are drawn from 
the ranks of handicraft, from among the 
mastermen and cleverest workers, who 
themselves receive special training for 
this purpose at institutes established by 
the State and run at public expense. 
Experience has shown that men of this 
description make excellent teachers for 
the apprentices, and it has been dem- 
onstrated that it is much easier to make 


a good teacher in some practical branch 
of trade from a practical craftsman of 
outstanding skill than it is to make a 
really good teacher in practical branches 
out of one who may have had a first 
class theoretical education but not prac- 
tical experience. 

There are now located throughout 
Denmark some 262 schools of this de- 
scription, and they carry on their work 
in full appreciation of the fact that the 
most essential thing is to give an ap- 
prentice just the necessary amount of 
theoretical knowledge and no more. 


No Subsidies Paid 


The technical schools are always pro- 
vided on the initiative of those directly 
connected with handicraft and industry, 
and are either owned by and maintained 
mostly at the cost of these people in- 
dependently or by their organizations. 

This circumstance naturally has led to 
a very close connection between the 
technical schools and practical trade 
life, greatly to the advantage of the 
apprentices. 

If the young mechanic is worth 
anything at all, it will not take him long 
after entering practical life to realize 
that technique is always developing and 
that he must keep pace with it. As a 
matter of fact, comparatively few work- 
ers rest content with the standard of 
proficiency and knowledge they attained 
during their apprenticeship, and there 
are several institutions in Denmark 
which enable them to study further the 
constantly developing technique. 

There is, for instance, the Technolog- 
ical Institute in Copenhagen. This in- 
stitute has nothing to do with appren- 
ticeship, its special purpose being the in- 
struction of master mechanics, works 
foremen and skilled workers in the latest 
developments of whatever may happen 
to be their particular branch of work. 
The instruction usually follows some 
one special line, and is spread over a 
course of six weeks, either a day course 
for people from the provinces or an 
evening course for local residents. 

Finally, there may be mentioned the 
theoretical-scientific education of men 
taking up engineering as a profession 
and for these training is provided at the 
large Polytechnic Institute in Copen- 
hagen. Pupils attending this course must 
have passed the highest mathematical- 
physics preparation for the University, 
and the education is highly scientific, 
so that eventually the pupils may be 
able not only to supervise and carry 
through practical construction work but 
also to undertake on their own initia- 
tive the solution on a scientific basis of 
any new technical problems that may 
arise. 

The education of engineers has fol- 
lowed a much less specialized line in 
Denmark than in some of ig larger i in- 
dustrial countries—M. C, 
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business in Los Angeles 
transact it with this 
large, strong bank. 
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A Limited Number of 
6% 


GUARANTEED 
First Mortgage 
Real Estate Bonds 


Guaranteed as to principal 
and interest by the 
Metropolitan Casualty 
Ins. Co. of N. Y. 


Yield 614% Unguaranteed 


6% Guaranteed First Mort- 
gage and Leasehold Se- 
cured Sinking Fund Gold 
Bonds of a strategically lo- 
cated Hotel. Earnings esti- 
mated at 5% times maximum 
interest requirements. U. S. 
Government lease for 50 
years. 


Use .the coupon and send for full 
particulars 


Fred’k Southack é& 
Alwyn Ball, Jr., Inc. 
Successors, Business Established 1882 


11 Broapway . New York 
Please send _me full particulars on 6% 


Guaranteed First Mortgage and Leasehold 
Secured Sinking Fund Gold Bonds—Hotel. 
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A POST CARD 
BRINGS IT TO YOU 
De et eee 








MY ONLY $ 


SALESMAN 19% 5() 


| DON"1 watit you to order a 
quantity of cigars until you try 
my complete line consisting of 7 
brands put up as illustrated above. 
If after a fair trial you feel 
that you did not receive at least 
“DOUBLE VALUE” [I'll return 
your money in full. 

OW I do it. I import my own 
tobacco and maintain the largest 
igar factory selling for cash, 

eliminating book-keeping, bad debts, etc., 


and sell my entire output direct to the 
consumer. A 
All transportation charges prepaid. 
CANNOT afford to sell more than 
one trial Sample case to a person at 
this price. 
Mail Check or Pay the Postman. 


JAMES B.HALLJR 


Dept. F, 176 East 127th St., New York 
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. THE BACHE REVIEW 


keep you informed on the business 
financial - situation. 


Ten minutes a week spent in reading 
it will keep you posted on current 
events and their significance, enabling 
conclusions to be drawn by those in- 
terested. 


Sent for 3 months without charge. 





J.S. BACHE & CO. 
ESTABLISHED 1892 
Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 
42 Broadway New York City 































FREE 


Write for Booklet, 
“Profitable Investment” 


New England 
Investment Trust, Inc. 
170 Broadway New York 
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“Forbes” pays $5 for the best story 
published in each issue, and presents a 
copy of “Forbes Epigrams” for each story 
used, 





x* * * 


Improving 

Louis L. Emmerson, Illinois secretary 
of state, tells this one on himself: 

I never was noted for beauty, but I 
was rather taken aback by my daughter, 
eee. one time when she was a little 
girl. 

She was seated on my knee waiting 
for the usual bedtime story. We were 
sitting in front of a large mirror and 
she was looking soberly at the reflection 
of her Daddy and of herself, with her 
big brown eyes and her dancing curls 
showing to the best advantage. 

Tinally she looked up at me and said: 

“Daddy, did God make me?” 

“Surely, Dorothy,” I replied, “God 
made you.” 

She contemplated the reflection in the 
mirror thoughtfully, “Daddy, did God 
make you?” she asked again. 

“Yes, Dorothy,” I said emphatically, 
“God made all of us—you and me and 
everyone else.” 

Again she looked into the mirror. 

“Well, Daddy,” she asked at last, 
“don’t you think God is doing better 
work now than he used to do?”—$5 
prize to G. D. Johnson, Bone Gap, II. 


x * * 


F. O. B. 

A group of automobile salesmen from 
a small town in Central New York were 
attending the Automobile Show in New 
York City. They had entered the grille 
room of a famous New York hotel and 
placed their orders for a light lunch. 
Upon receipt of the bill, one of the sales- 
men who had never before experienced 
“cover charges” nudged his neighbor and 
whispered in his ear, “Look, Mac, all the 
prices on that menu are F. O. B. the 
Kitchen.”—Prize of “Forbes Epigrams” 
to H. Brower, New York, N. Y. 

x * * 
The Foreman’s Report 

It may have been some of our General 
Electric friends who annoyed the old 
maid. Anyway, she was shocked by the 
language used by two of them who were 
repairing the wires close to her house. 

She wrote to the company expressing 
her indignation, and the foreman was 
asked to report. 

Any one familiar with electrical work- 
ers will know that he told the simple 
truth when he reported: 

“Me and Bill Fairweather were on this 
job. I was up the pole and accidentally 
let the hot lead fall on Bill. It went 
down his neck. Then he said, ‘You really 
must be more careful, Harry.’”—Ex- 
change. 

*x* * * 

Those wishing contributions returned 
if found unsuitable will please enclose 
stamped, addressed envelope. 
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Martin L. Davey 
President of The Davey Tree Expert 
Company, Inc., Kent, Ohio 


A personal message 
to the tree owners 


of America 


In 1925 nearly 600 Davey Tree 
Surgeons gave expert care to 
the trees of 13,000 clients, from 
Boston to Kansas City, and 
from Canada to the Gulf. A 
large per cent of these clients 
last year, and in the preceding 
years, have sent voluntary let- 
ters of commendation, in every 
case speaking in high praise of 
the men who had served them. 


Davey Tree Surgeons are cer- 
tainly unusual men, of a uni- 
formly high type. They are 
intelligent, industrious and con- 
scientious. They are reliable. 
They are expert because they 
have been thoroughly trained, 
both practically and_ scien- 
tifically. 


This uniform high quality of 
men is not an accident. It is 
the result of a deliberate policy 
of selection and elimination, that 
has been carried on over a con- 
siderable period of years. We 
neither employ nor keep men 
who are lazy or dishonest or 
careless. If one of the wrong 
kind slips in, we get rid of him 
as soon as he is discovered. 


Those who are left with us, 
after the process of elimination 
has done its effective work, are 
an inspiring group of young 
American manhood who love 
their work, and who do it with 
rare skill, industry and devotion. 


THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT Co. 


Incorporated 


585 City Bank Building 
Kent, Ohio 
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Investment Trusts 
Becoming Popular 
By J. W. Rockwell, Jr. 


President, Financial Investing Co. of New 
York, Ltd. 


A FORM of investment is now being 
offered Americans that to them ap- 
pears quite new. It has the advan- 
tage of security and the possibility of 
gain. It does not offer large overnight 
profits; and, therefore, does not have 
possibilities for rapid loss. It does offer 
an unusual degree of safety because of 
its breadth of operations. This divers- 
ity naturally means many possibilities 
for increasing value. - 

This form of investment is securities, 
both bonds and stocks, of Investment 
Trusts. The American public are rapid- 
ly realizing their great economic impor- 
tance and are buying these issues with 
increasing interest and enthusiasm. 
There is hardly a single company of this 
type whose stock is not now quoted at 
figures higher than the original price. 
Most of them are consistent dividend 
payers. Some have increased their 
dividends considerably. Investors in 
these companies have had surprisingly 
satisfactory results. 

Investment Trusts are investors’ or- 
ganizations. Their stockholders and 
bondholders are benefitted by invest- 
ments of great diversity and sound value. 
With practically no risk, investors of 
both large and small means can share 
in a strong investment account of con- 
siderable size. The combined funds of 
many should be more profitable than 
the separate investments of many. who 
cannot hope for diversification with their 
smaller individual capital. Investment 
Trust records seem to prove that this 
conclusion is true. 





Loadings of revenue freight for the 
year 1925 amounted to 51,177,962 cars. 
This was an increase of 2,643,529 cars 
or 5.4 per cent. over 1924 and 1,365,849 
cars or 2.7 per cent. over 1923. 





Associated Gas and Electric 
Company 


61 Broapway, New Yoru 





THE J. G. WHITE MAN 
CORPORATION 
Managers 


$6 Dividend Series Preferred Steck 





The Board of Directors ef 
ated Gas and Electric Company 
declared the regular quarterly éivt- 
dend of $1.50 per share on is §6 
Dividend Series Preferred Stock, 
- — 1, 1926, to 
of record at the close of 
February 10, 1926. ——? 
This dividend was also made 
able in Class A Stock at the 
five and one-half hundredths 
share of Class A Stock for each 
of $6 Dividend Series Preferred 
held. On the basis of $32.00 per 
for the Class A Stock, this 
is at the rate of $7.04 per 
annum. 


Stockholders may purchase suflicien 
additional scrip to eomplete a full 
share or sell] their scrip at the rate 
of $1.00 above or below. 
the last sale price of Glass A 
on the day preceding. ‘ 


M. C. O’KERFFR, Seevetasy. 
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FORBES 


Record of Advertising 


GROWTH 


ORBES January issues carried 34,307 lines of ad- 
vertising, exceeding January, 1924, by 8,768 lines. 








This establishes a new high advertising record for the 
month of January. 


Recognition of the importance of the Forbes reader to 
advertisers is constantly growing. Examine the fol- 
lowing table and draw your own conclusions: 


Classification No. of Advertisers No. of Lines 
| STEEN PAO Seikins 12 3226 

(Consumer, institutional and 

miscellaneous) 

Automotive ..... Picea 12 5928 
Office Equipment......... 6 2224 
ee | aie 7 4408 
Community ....... mates 8 4864 


(Chambers of Commerce, Cities, 
Industrial Sites, Home Sites) 


PEON xk 65k cate eo 48 5877 
(Investment, Banking, Banks) 
Public Utilities.......... ; 12 3140 
(Financial and Industrial) 
Real Estate Mortgage Bonds 10 2474 
Financial Services ....... 13 2166 
WN = ha weck ates 128 34,307 


As you read this issue of Forbes get the full benefit of 
its editorial service, but also analyze the publication 
from the standpoint of advertising with us. 


Forbes is unique in editorial policy, in editorial service, 
and affords great opportunities for profit to all adver- 
tisers who must reach executives in business. 


FORBES 


120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Little Bldg. 802 American Bk. Bidg. Tribune Tower | 


Boston San Francisco Chicago 
1212 Lincoln Bldg. 1037 Henry Bldg. 
Los Angeles Seattle 


1 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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Hugh Farrell 


Author of 
“What Price Progress?” 


The serial published in the NEW YORK COM- 
MERCIAL which stirred the investors of America to 
a new interest in the revolutionary effects of applied 
science upon modern industry and the security of 
investments, wrote a new series which started Febru- 
ary 8th, 1926— 


“Does Research Pay?” 





Dollar returns from applied science to shareholders 
of thirty representative American corporations. 









Also in the new series, Mr. Farrell shows the progress of the 
leading industrial and public service corporations of America in 
improving their products and reducing the cost. 


Special subscription rates during the period of publication about 
three months, three dollars. 









NEW YORK COMMERCIAL, 
38 Park Row, New York City. 


Please enter my subscription to the New York Commercial for 3 
months for $3.00. 
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